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ANOTHER 
EXAMPLE OF HOW 
CHERRY-BURRELL’S 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SIMPLIFIES WORK ... . SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION! 


If you haven't heard about and investigated Cherry- 
Burrell’s Engineering Service — and its assured ben- 
efits to you — this plant is another example of why 
you should. 

For here again “Visual Planning,” incorporating 
“Work Simplification,” helped to avoid costly mis- 
steps in laying out a plant and purchasing the equip- 
ment to — 


1 Make work easier while getting maximum out- 
put per man-hour. 


2 Make every function in the plant a correlated 
part of a single, smooth-f!owing, continuous proc- 
essing system. 


3 Make overtime a thing of the past. 


4 Make the most return on money invested — 
not only this year but, through proper planning, 
the years ahead. 


.. USING CHERRY-BURRELL'S 







“Visual Planning” with scale models to attain the 
benefits of Engineered Production is an exclusive, 
highly successful Cherry-Burrell service. 

Behind its success is Cherry-Burrell’s extensive 
practical engineering experience in designing, build- 
ing and applying a complete line of dairy and ice 
cream processing machinery and equipment. 


Whether yours is a large or small plant — old or new 


— we urge you to investigate. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
ee General Sales and Executive Office: 

> 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

y Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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A few months ago we had the 
privilege of publishing an article, 
by Dr. G. M. Trout, entitled, “Care 
of Milk in the Home”. The sound- 
ness of his thinking was attested by 
the unprecedented number of re- 
quests that we received for reprints 
of the article. This month Dr. Trout 
has given us another article that 
complements the previous one. 
“Care of Milk on the Route” 
should crystallize some of our think- 
ing on the matter of quality. We 
are indebted to Dr. Trout for the 
article and to Arnold Clausing and 
Wallace Smith of Rider’s Dairy in 
Danbury, Connecticut, for the pic- 
tures. 
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CARE OF 


Most route men 
deliver milk to the 
home regularly and 
on schedule. Yet. 
the milk delivered 
may not have the 
same potential keep- 
ing quality as that 

at the plant. Fresh bottled milk still 
is a highly perishable food despite 
proper pasteurization and modern 
sanitary precautions surrounding pro 
duction. What may happen to the 
good quality of the milk from the 
time it is loaded onto the truck o1 
wagon and final consumption in the 
home may reflect whether the milk 
was handled by a routine “milk ped 
dler” or by an alert “milk salesman.’ 
To insure delivery of an attractive 
bottle of milk which has good pal 
atability and full nutrition, and which 
will keep those qualities under prope 
home care until consumed, the rout 
man should: 


(1) Deliver sharp-cold milk 
throughout the year. This means 
seasonal attention. It involves (a) pre 
serving the initial refrigeration in the 
bottled milk itself, (b) icing the milk 
and /or (¢) protecting the milk against 
sub-zero route exposure. Fortunately, 
with modern enclosed vehicles and 
plant refrigeration facilities, control 
ling the temperature of bottled milk 


This is Arnold Clausing, a true milk sales- 
man. He is a personable, well-groomed, 
able man who recognizes the supreme 
importance and the delicate nature of his 
business. He knows that his own personal 
appearance, the appearance of his truck, 
the quality of his products and the im- 
pact of his personality are the founda- 
tions on which his success as a milk 
salesman rests. He knows that it is his 
responsivility to preserve the quality of 
the products in his care. Knowing these 
things, appreciating these things, he 
makes every effort to translate them 
into practical realities. That is why for 
fourteen years he has been a successful 
milk salesman with Rider's Dairy of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 


American Milk Review 
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MILK ON THE ROUTE 


By G. MALCOLM TROUT 


en route is not difficult. In northern 
dairy sections milk need not be iced 
on the route during a great part of 
the year if the low temperature of 
the milk as it comes from storage is 
maintained by (a) close packing on 
the vehicle, (b) keeping the vehicle 
doors closed to avoid drafts of warm 
air and (c) use of a protective tarpau- 
lin over the bulk supply. Icing is nec- 
essary through part of the year. Avoid 
“token icing” in which a few big 
chunks of ice are displayed on top of 
the stacks. Such “icing” attracts the 
neighborhood kids and is good adver- 
tising, but has questionable long-time 
benefits in keeping the milk cold. Use 
Hake ice and plenty of it. Practice 
“fish icing’—lots of fine ice in contact 
with the product. 

Pasteurized milk is not sterile milk. 
Live bacteria are present. These will 
grow and eventually produce taints if 
given a favorable growth temperature 
Deliver the milk sharp-cold. 

(2) Protect the milk against light 
Exposure of milk to light for as little 
as 15 minutes may result in off-favors 
sufficient to cause consumer com 
plaints. Since wire bottle crates af- 
tord — little 
through the vehicle doors and win- 


protection from light 


dows they should be shielded en route 
as much as possible. Simply keeping 
the vehicle doors closed most of the 
time works wonders in protecting the 
milk against light-induced off favors. 
Folding a light-impervious canvas 01 
heavy opaque paper over the stacked 
crates is an added precaution in keep- 


ing down flavor complaints. 


Homogenized milk is more sensitive 
to light than cream-line milk. There- 
fore, if the milk box will not hold all 
the milk and some of the bottles have 
to be left on the doorstep, always set 
the homogenized milk in the dark. If 
boxes or wall receptacles are not avail- 
able, but access can be had to the 
entry way, set the milk there. Keep- 
ing the milk away from undue light 
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exposure is a must in modern milk 
delivery. 

3) Deliver the milk on schedule. 
When the milk is delivered daily (or 
every other day) at the same hour, 
the housewife becomes accustomed to 
taking care of the milk promptly afte: 
delivery. Thus, bringing in the milk 
is part of her daily routine and she is 
less likely to forget to take it out of 
the milk box, especially on every 
other-day delivery. The sooner the 
milk is placed into the cold refrigera- 
tor away from heat and light, the 
fewer flavor complaints will be had. 
Experience in checking spasmodic 
milk favor complaints shows not only 
that the complaint was justified, but 
also that the “off” flavor was entirely 
unlike the good flavor of the same 
milk back at the bottling plant. Natu 
rally the question arises, “Who is to 
blame, the housewife or the milk- 
man?” Regardless of the answer, the 
milk distributor pays. Deliver the milk 
on time and thus encourage prompt 
care of the milk in the home. 

(4) Keep route returns to a mini 
mum. The best beverage milk makes 
one-way trips only. That returned to 
the plant or placed in truck refrigera 
tor boxes at the end of the trip, al 
though yet of high quality, may have 
been exposed to adverse temperature 
and light conditions as well as to route 
jostling. Such heat and light shocking 
and physical treatment are not con- 
ducive to the improvement of the 
Havor of milk. Estimate closely the 
extra milk needed on the route. Put 
these extras or anticipated returns in 
the vehicle ice chest or hold-over box 
at the beginning of the trip. There 
they will remain in A-1 condition. 

(5) Surround milk delivery with an 
atmosphere of cleanliness. I asked a 
very successful milk dealer “What 
does it take to sell milk?” His reply, 
brief and to the point, may be sum 
marized as follows: (a) high quality 


milk; (b) good plant housekeeping; 


Leaving the doors of the truck open is @ 

good way to get fresh air and off flavors 

in milk. It’s easier to keep the doors closed 

than it is to find a new customer says 
Mr. Clausing. 





A delivery box is a good way to protect 

milk from light and the ministrations of 

dogs and cats. On cold days Mr. Clausing 

takes a few extra seconds to put the milk 

inside where it won't freeze. It’s good 
milk salesmanship, he says. 





Wait a minute, now! Is this our boy? A 

truckload of milk sitting out in the street, 

schedules shot to pieces, customers wait- 

ing for delivery while somebody has a 

cuppa cawfee? Actually it’s a good milk 

salesman demonstrating how not to 
sell milk. 










This special products compartment affords 
good protection from heat and cold as 
well as from light, says Mr. Clausing. It’s 
handy and is a big help.in getting prod- 
ucts to the customer in good condition. 
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A clean display case in a clean store is 

a hard thing to beat as a sales device. 

Tie that in with a clean, well-groomed 

milk salesman who stakes his reputation 

on the quality of his goods and you've 
got a winning combination. 


Arnold Clausing and his route foreman, 
Wallace Smith, make an effective team. 
A good route foreman, who can develop 
a sense of responsibility for the quality 
of their products among his salesmen, 
is a prime factor in this business of car- 
ing for milk on the route. Wally Smith, 
with twenty-five years of service behind 
him, is such a man. 


(c) wagons and_ trucks reasonably 
clean all the time; and (d) a clean- 
cut salesman with personality who 
gives on-time, prompt superservice. 
Cleanliness ties in with all four of 
his requirements. 


Give milk delivery a sanitary ap- 
pearance. Keep the vehicle washed 
inside and out and the broken bottles 
and refuse discarded. Hang a clean 
towel in the truck for wiping the 
hands. 


A well laundered, snappy uniform 
and a close-shaven face should com- 
plete the background setting for good 
milk delivery. Remember customers 
want clean milk attractively packaged. 
They can anticipate receiving such 
milk when the milk delivery is sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of clean- 


line. s. 


(6) Guard the milk against contami- 
nation. Although many milk bottles 
today have sealed closures and _ pro- 
tected pouring lips, they, neverthe- 
less, should be spared undue expos- 
ure to dust, flies, and cats or dogs. 
Fine, wind-blown dust settling on the 
sweaty bottles soon gives them an 
unattractive appearance. This soiled 
look can be avoided easily by cover- 
ing the stacked crates and keeping the 
vehicle doors closed as much as pos- 
sible. Control of flies is not difficult. 
Cleanliness is essential. Flies will not 
swarm around a fresh, clean, sweet- 
smelling delivery truck. The problem 
of prolonged doorstep exposure to 
dust and animals is reduced by regu- 
lar, on-time delivery. 


Possible contamination through 
dented, soiled, or torn bottle closures 
as a result of so-called icing in which 
large chunks of hard ice are used can 
be virtually eliminated by generous 
use of fine, soft, flake ice. 


Keeping the milk covered 
with a tarpaulin or a blan- 
ket is not absolutely nec- 
essary with our modern 
delivery trucks. Neverthe- 
less, many milk salesman, 
Arnold Clausing included, 
like to be on the safe side. 
Once the light or the winter 
temperature hits the milk 
you’re a dead pigeon, and 
nobody, as Mr. Clausing 
points out, likes to be a 
dead pigeon, even though 
recently deceased 






























































Remember that a clean, sparkling, 
attractive package is a delight and 
source of satisfaction to every milk 
customer. 


(7) Shield the milk en route against 
adverse weather. When the cap 
“pops” and a plug of frozen milk 
emerges from the milk bottle shortly 
after it is set on the doorstep in zero 
weather, one may be sure that the 
milk was inadequately protected while 
on the route. The same is true when 
milk or cream seeps out from under 
the bottle closure in definite quanti- 
ties on hot days. 


Delivery of satisfactory, route-pro 
tected milk will give the housewife 
ample time to pick up the milk before 
the adverse weather takes its toll. 


(8) Know milk and the legal re- 
quirements for its delivery. Knowl- 
edge of the product is one of the pre- 
requisites of salesmanship. The good 
milkman is a salesman. He knows 
milk, its susceptibility to bacterial de 
composition, and the effects of tem 
perature and light on its good flavor. 
He knows the maximum temperatures 
permitted, why milk must be main- 
tained at low temperatures and hou 
it can be accomplished. He is alert 
to his business. Such a milk salesman 
is indispensab!e to any milk distribu 
tor. 

By following the above suggestions 
the milkman likely will find soon that 
he has fewer complaints from the 
housewife. He will have gained the 
full confidence of his customers and 
the priceless assurance that they will 
stand by him. A satisfied milk cus- 
tomer rarely quits. Alert, “heads-up” 
business-like milk delivery goes a long 
way in selling milk and milk prod- 
ucts. Thus, delivering milk to the 
home is a full-time job challenging 
the best in every route man. 


American Milk Review 
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Here at last is the real answer to your problems. The first fully automatic milk 
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hat Plus the regular features which have made Kendall Washers the watch word Company 
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the Charlestown 
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There is a won- 
derful delicatessen 
up in Springfield, 
Massachusetts where 
you can buy any- 
thing from pigs 
knuckles to im 
ported Portugues« 
wine. Somewhere between the pigs 
knuckles and the wine is a fascinating 
display case filled with pickles and 
salads and cottage cheese calculated 
to make a gourmet froth at the mouth. 
Twenty vears ago Guenther and Han 
del’s was about the only place in 
Springfield where a person could get 
good cottage cheese. Today this is 
no longer true. The quality of G. & 
H. cottage cheese has not deterio 
rated. On the contrary it has im 
proved if that is possible. What has 
happened is that the dairy industry 
in Western Massachusetts, along with 
the dairy industry in the rest of the 
country, has become aware of cottage 
cheese and its role in a balanced dairy 
enterprise. 

Twenty vears ago the production of 
cottage cheese curd in the entire 
United States amounted to 94 million 
pounds. In 1950 the combined total 
of cottage cheese curd and cream 
cottage cheese reached the healthy 
total of 675 million pounds. The de- 
velopment of cream cottage cheese 
has been a potent factor in boosting 
this production record. 

Better packaging, better manufac 
turing equipment that enabled dairies 
to put out a quality product were 
other important considerations in the 
development of a market for cottage 
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The 
Dairy Association and the National 


cheese. work of the American 





Dairy Council as well as State and 
local associations added to the pro- 
motional steam behind the resurgent 
product. Probably the most significant 
factors of all however, were the taste 
and nutritive values of cottage cheese 
and the profitable nature of the prod- 


uct in a sound dairv operation. 

In spite of the impressive record 
that cottage cheese has established, its 
exploitation by the dairy industry is 
still far from uniform. A little more 
than a year ago G. P. Gundlach Com- 
pany, specialists in merchandising 
dairy products, conducted a survey 
that demonstrated sharply the spo- 
radic nature of the industry’s attention 
to cottage cheese. The survey dealt 
with the average number of daily 
units sold by milk distributors in 
widely different areas. “In the majority 
of cases,” says the report, “Cottage 
cheese sales amounted to two or three 
12-ounce packages per route per day.” 
However, a few concerns were out- 
standing by comparison. In cottage 
cheese sales a few were prominent 
with year ‘round averages such as 15 
12-ounce packages, 21 12-ounce pack 
ages, and 33 12-ounce packages per 
route per day.” The paragraph with 
which the report concludes is par- 
ticularly pertinent. “It was quite 
noticeable that the concerns that re- 
ported high average year ‘round sales 
of by-products also reported high 
average vear ‘round sales of the vari- 
ous grades of milk. Putting out ex 
cellent by-products and merchandis- 


ing them vigorously does not lessen 


f COTTAGE CHEESE 
, GOES TO TOWN 


7 By NORMAN MYRICK 


In constantly growing numbers attractive packages from effi- 

cient equipment containing an improved product bave been 

coming from the processing line to meet the increasing demand 
for cottage cheese. 


the sale of milk units. On the con 
trary, it helps to increase them.” 


Milk distributors are constantly 
faced with the question of what to 
carry on their trucks. If they loaded 
up with all of the products that are 
available for distribution on milk 
routes they would have something 
that resembled a cross between a 
peddler’s cart and a Turkish bazaar. 
Some dealers believe in carrying 
everything they can get, others feel 
that simplification and limitation of 
products is the answer. Actually there 
is no clean-cut solution to the dilemma 
because so much depends upon the 
character of the market in which the 
milk distributor is operating. Some 
areas of the country are strong on 
buttermilk, for example, while others 
are weak. The two-quart container is 
popular in the far west and mid-west 
but has not yet reached any larg 
volume in the east. The rule followed 
by most successful dairies is to find 
a balance between milk, which is th: 
main item on the truck, and those by 
products that offer the best opportu 
nitv for profit in a particular market 
While cottage cheese sales have been 
developed to a far higher degree in 
California and New York than in most 
other markets, the universality of the 
product indicates the prominent place 
that it occupies in the minds of dairy 
sales managers. 

C. W. Esmond, writing in the 
American Milk Review, May, 195}, 
points out that “Every good sales man- 
ager works constantly to distribute 
large average loads; to distribute the 
greatest possible number of units pet 


truck mile. This is highly important 





American Milk Review 
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Yes, Cemac has speed that no 
other fillers can match .. . regard- 
less of what products are being 
run. And with faster operation at 
the filler, there’s more pep in your entire operation. You get your 
money’s worth from all of your equipment. Costs are lower. Time is 
saved. And your profits take a nice step upward. 


Ask your Crown Representative to prove that Cemac can give you the 
finest filling you’ve ever had. And, remember, Cemac in combination with 
the Dacro P-38 cap gives you the finest operation of all. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Machine Sales Division « Baltimore 3, Md. 





[ 
| How close does your filler come to these average CEMAC speeds? 


from coast to coast, throughout 


20% a 120 BPM the daily run 


CREAM LINE MILK ....... 135 BPM RO Thee are sates 
/ HOMOGENIZED MILK... .. . 930 Gran «40 Cees Sr Comes 2S... 
| but they ore exceeded in dairies 
CHOCOLATE MILK ....... 125 BPM 
; 








VACUUM MILK FILLER 
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The rise of cottage cheese from a stepchild of the milk business to a product with a rec- 

ognized standing in the industry is vividly shown by this chart. Improved equipment, 

attractive packaging, sound merchandising and advertising have been the basic elements 
in this remarkable evolution. 


in producing profits. However, there 
is another profit factor. It is the kind 
of units that are distributed as well as 
the total quantity.” Mr. Esmond then 
goes on to show how two hypotheti 
cal loads, each containing the same 
number of units returned a substantial 
difference in the amount of profit. 
Here are the two hypothetical loads. 


Route Route 
Products No. 1 No. 2 
Homogenized milk 290 units 285 units 
Regular milk 275 units 178 units 
Whipping cream 2 units 5 units 
Coffee cream or half 
and half 2 units 40 units 
Buttermilk 6 units 38 units 
Cottage cheese 3 units 12 units 
Chocolate milk 6 units 12 units 
Dairy dressing 2 units 6 units 





596 units 596 units 


Each of the two firms in the example 
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had thirty routes. If the units per 
load are multiplied by 30, results, as 
far as by-products are concerned, 
shows Dairy No. 1 distributing an 
average of 930 units per day and 
Dairy No. 2 distributing 3990 of these 
units that show a wider spread than 
the quart of regular milk.” Both be- 
cause of this wider spread and because 
of handling more than 4 times the 
volume Dairy No. 2 makes a very 
handsome profit on its by-products, as 
contrasted with the disappointingly 
low profits, perhaps even losses experi- 
enced by Dairy No. | on its products. 

“Obviously Dairy No. 2 is putting 
out products that have a strong con- 
sumer appeal. These products are be- 


ing used as “sales spearheads” to get 
more milk business, as well as to get 
still larger by-product volume. 


“Probably there is little difference 
in the excellence of either the homo 
genized milk or the regular milk put 
out by these two concerns. But it is 
reasonable to believe that there is a 
noticeable difference between the by- 
products they put out. Dairy No. 2 
is, to a greater degree, “famous” for 
its cream and its cottage cheese and 
its buttermilk. 


“So, ii can make powerful and et 
fective use of these specialties in sales 
campaigns. Prospective customers 
snap alertly to attention when the 
salesman approaches them about one 
of these specialties, whereas they will 
dismiss him coldly if he simply solicits 
them for their milk business. 


“In most markets, the door of op- 
portunity is wide open to those con- 
cerns who will take pains to process 
uniformly excellent by-products, then 
in turn, merchandise them wisely and 
vigorously.” 


Experience in California 

California has taken advantage of 
the opportunity to a higher degree 
than any other market in the country. 
The Golden State produces 21.3% of 
the total national supply. Its per cap- 
ita consumption is a stupendous 230% 
greater than the country as a whole. 
In discussing this remarkable record, 
George Aughinbaugh of the California 
Dairy Industry Advistory Board says 
that because of high processing and 
distribution costs California dairymen 
have been compelled to seek “all pos- 
sible means of recovering their costs, 
and through necessity have been 
forced to recognize the profit possi- 
bilities of by-products such as cottage 
cheese.” Mr. Aughinbaugh points out 
that cottage cheese is sold by brand 
name in California, that many dairies 
have built their reputations on the 
high quality of their cottage cheese. 
“Many processors do specific selling 
of cottage cheese,” he declares. “It 
rarely ‘goes along for the ride’ as a 
minor role product, but is merchan- 
dised in its own right or with other 
cheese types.” Free recipe books, 
state-wide promotion activities 
through the California Dairy Indus- 
try Advisory Board, tie-in promotions 
with other foods have all played an 
important part in the success of cot- 
tage cheese on the West Coast. Mr. 
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The hand-filled pasteboard container became a dead duck as cottage cheese moved into 
the big time. Modern packaging machinery and modern packages added immensely to the 
product’s popularity. 


Aughinbaugh sums it un by saving 
“Aggressive promotion of a quality 
product ... specific selling of a good 
looking package... building a repu 
tution for performance . . . establishing 
a continuous program of education and 
research ...these are the factors 
which explain the excellent sales rec 


ord for cottage cheese in California. 


On a national scale the American 


Dairy Association has done yvoeman 


service with its “tie-in” campaigns. A 
typical example of this activity was 
the spring salad campaign put on last 


spring. Three new salad _ creations, 
The Hawaiian, The Sombrero, The 
Treasure Island were created. Each 


of these salads featured cottage cheese 
and some other food product such as 
pineapples, peaches, crackers, and gel- 
National that 
reached — an 15,000,000 
homes, was purchased by the Ameri- 


atin. advertising, 


estimated 
can Dairy Association. But by tieing 
with food 
such names as 
Peach, Ralston- 
Dole, and Gen- 
150,000,000 sales 


impressions were attained. 


this advertising in other 


products involving 
Cling 
Monte, 
nearly 


California 
Del 


Foc ds 


Purina 


eral 


The National Dairy Council is also 
engaged in promoting cottage cheese. 
Although the Council’s work is often 
less spectacular than the ADA it has 
a definite relationship to the rise of 
cottage cheese as a popular dairy 
food. Working through schools, phy- 
sicians, dietitians, and other profes- 
sional people the Council calls atten- 
tion to the nutritive value of dairy 
It is this kind of work, be- 


ing carried on all of the time. that is 


products. 
responsible for so much of the dairy 
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is this kind of 
work that enables dairymen who are 


industry's growth. It 


up in the morning to find a chvice 


seat on the cottage cheese band 


wagon. 
Advances in Equipment 
The 
packaging plus the equally tremen- 


tremendous improvement in 
dous improvements in equipmerit for 
making cottage cheese are possibly the 
major considerations in the cottage 
cheese success story. One recalls the 
the 
into 


with wire 


flaps 


containers 
and _ the 


colorless 
which 
choice cottage cheese was rammed at 


handles 


the delicatessen. Last vear such well- 
known concerns as the Sealright Com- 
pany and Continental Can Company 
produced tens of millions of hand- 
some, sanitary containers designed and 
built especially for cottage cheese. In 
cottage 
a number of spe- 


addition to these regular 


cheese containers 
cialty items such as aluminum tum- 
blers, pottery, and glassware manu- 
factured as sales promotion items for 
have been used. 


cottage cheese 


As the sale of cottage cheese spread 
research developed new methods for 
its manufacture. About two vears ago 
Flavor-Line, Inc. announced the de- 
velopment of a new type coagulator 
which enabled the operator to set his 
curd in from three to four hours as 
against an over-night set used up to 
that time. Here was a short-cut which 
enabled the operator to produce more 
cottage cheese and reduce his cost. 
Shortly thereafter other supply houses 
made this item available. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratorv recently 
issued a booklet on the manufacture 


of cottage cheese describing the vari 
ous methods of manufacture and each 
step in This 
phlet that 


schools and colleges over the country 


those methods. pam- 


was so complete dairy 
were soon using it as a textbook on 
the subject and thousands of copies 


have been distributed. 


Improvement in equipment for the 
manufacture and packaging of cottage 
cheese kept pace with the substanti 
ally increasing sales of the product. 
New types of cottage cheese vats were 
developed which distributed heat to 
the batch more evenly and thus as 
sisted in the production of a more 
uniform product. 


The packaging of cottage cheese. 
once a manual job, became automatic 
as equipment was developed by which 
cottage cheese went into the hopper 
at one end, came out in packages at 
the other. Such equipment will pack 
age up to 50 pints per minute and a 
larger number when the unit is small 
er. Adjusting an apparatus will pet 
mit these machines to fill various sized 
containers and cap them thus giving 
the operator leeway in the choice of 
his package. Another adaptation of 
the machine will permit the packag 
ing of ice cream so that by using it 
in this dual capacity it ofttimes allows 
the operator, who might otherwise not 
find it practical to purchase this equip 
ment for the sole purpose of packag- 
ing cottage cheese, to use it profitably. 


The criterion by which any prod- 
uct must be judged is its contribution 
to entire dairy operation. Does it re- 
turn a profit commensurate with the 
effort and expense involved? The evi- 
dence indicates that cottage cheese 
measures up to this standard. It fits 
in well with the general dairy opera 
tion, so well that few milk plants in 
the country do not fall back on it as 
means of meeting their surplus milk 
problem. It has a wide, though un 
evenly developed market. It is a long 
profit item that can contribute materi- 
ally to the profitability of a route if 
properly used. The Gundlach survey 
suggests that cottage cheese is a ball 
of fire in some hands, an innocuous, 
anemic afterglow in others. The Cali- 
fornia experience shows what can be 
done. The task of applying a match 
to the cottage cheese torch is not par- 
ticularly difficult but you have to work 
at it. The results, like all pyrotechnic 


displavs, are likely to be spectacular. 
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Three thousand 


miles of grey North 
Atlantic sea and two- 
thirds of a continent 
separate the German 
province of Schles- 
wig-Holstein from 
the North Dakota 
plains. Ten thousand years of slow 
evolution separate the staid inhab- 
itants of a German village from the 
nomadic tribesmen of the great mid- 
North America. Yet 


across this expanse of space and time 


dle valley of 


the vision of one and the wisdom of 
another built a bridge that was the 
high road to a dairy industry in the 


Northern plains. 


John Christiansen was a citizen of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Like many  an- 
other he gained his living from the 
herring that thrive in the tempered 
waters of the Baltic Sea. But his- 
tory caught up with John Christian- 
sen. The expanding power of imperial 
Prussia laid its iron hand on the quiet 
villages of Northern Europe. And so 
John Christiansen left the old familiar 
surroundings wracked with the pres- 
sure of ancient rivalries for a new, 
brave land beyond the western ocean. 
He traveled 


reached Wisconsin, paused for two 


westward until he 


vears to work on a dairy farm in that 


land of lakes and green pastures. 


1883, with the 


blood of twenty million buffalo. still 


Then, in the vear 
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G SIDE UP 


Unlike the Missouri mule who is without pride 


in his ancestry and without hope for posterity, the 


dairy industry has both a past and a future. Because 


we are proud of that we are devoting ihe covers of 
the American Milk Review during 1952 to the his- 
tory of the dairy industry. “Wrong Side Up”, the 


famous storu of how the dairy industry came to North 


Dakota, is the first cover in this series. For calling 
our attention to the story we are indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Burnham of Fargo, North Dakota. 


warm on the prairie sod, he joined 
an immigrant train, heading west for 
the unclaimed Dakota territory. They 
crossed the Missouri, which the sharp 
humor of the frontier described as 
too wet to plow and too thick to swim. 
They left the Red River valley behind 
and pointed their wagon tongues 
toward Montana and the Rockies and 
the golden sunsets that tossed their 
Haming fingers into the western sky. 
Fifty miles beyond what is now Bis- 
mark, John Christiansen took up a 
homestead. Here on the edge of the 
Badlands, the flat 


changed to a rolling empire of low 


storied prairie 
smooth hills. Here John Christiansen, 
with the first breaking plow to cross 
turning the 


the Missouri, began 


prairie sod. 


It was spring. The grass was green, 


an everlasting, undulating sea_ of 
green. It was the Holy Grail, the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
the payment in full for those long 
ocean miles and the weary days on 
the trail. This was the fulfillment of 
the promise expressed in sky and 
league 


space and upon league of 


green, beautiful grass. 


There were others who had seen 
the spring come. There were those 


who had lived their lives following 


the buffalo, enduring the heat and 
the dry winds and the searing cold 
There 


prairie better than the young man 


were those who knew the 
with the blue nordic eyes and _ the 
bright vision of tomorrow. So it was 
that, as John Christiansen turned up 
the brown furrows, an old Sioux In- 
dian stopped his travois on the nearby 
trail that 


watched with expressionless eyes the 


passed for a road. He 
steady movement of the plow back 
and forth across the land. At length 
the Indian ambled over to where John 
Christiansen was working. A blanket 
hung loosely from his shoulders and 
the sour odor of sweat and_ bear's 
grease hung over him like a cloud 
of gnats. His rude skin trousers and 
worn moccasins were almost shabby. 
But there was still a dignity in his 
walk, still a shadow of the old pride 
that belonged to those who had lived 


so close to the beginning. 


John Christiansen halted his plow- 
ing and watched the Indian approach 
It was a strange moment, incongru- 
ous, dramatic, pathetic. The con- 
queror and the conquered. The old 
world and the new. Primitive man 
face to face with the civilization that 
was destroying him. The white buffalo 


skulls scattered over the prairie were 
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On June 20, 1930 a boulder and plaque commemorating the spot 
where the famous incident took place, were dedicated by the 
New Salem Holstein Breeding Circuit. This picture shows John 
Christiansen standing beside the newly dedicated marker. 


the last ruins of an old life disappear- 
ing before the new creation that 


marched irresistibly westward with 
every furrow that the breaking plow 


turned up. 


The Indian stood silently by the 
fresh earth. Through his mind moved 
the vision of summer heat and the 
dry, restless winds that sucked up the 
moisture from the land and turned 
the prairie from green to brown. For 
a hundred thousand years the prairie 
sod had held the wind and the Jand 
in balance. The bitter winters and 
brief welcome spring fading into the 
brown of summer and fall, that was 
the eternal, timeless cycle. 

The old Indian nudged the furrow 
quizzically with the toe of his moc- 
assin and then suddenly squatted on 
Deliberately he lifted the 


sod and turned the furrow back so 


his heels. 


that the grass was as it had been. 
“Wrong side up,” he muttered, 
“wrong side up.” The gutterals of his 
Indian tongue scarring the wisdom 
that his meager English sought to 
express. 


John Christiansen watched, half 
amused, half mystified. The Indian 
stood up, his black eyes sweeping 
once more the man, the team, and 
Then he 


turned and ambled back to the travois 


the burgeoning _ plains. 


and the painted pony and the naked 
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road that, for him, led away to 


nowhere. 

John Christiansen watched the old 
Sioux depart, watched him move off 
in the infinity of the prairie, then 
turned back to this plowing, the 
strange words moving around in his 
teutonic mind like a squad of soldiers 
seeking to establish contact with their 
company. Wrong 


side up.” An old Sioux smelling of 


“Wrong side up. 


bear’s grease, a plow, a young man 
with a new world in front of him, and 
in the background the wind, the sun, 
the old immutable laws of an inex- 
orable nature. 


The yield was reasonably good that 
fall. The stubble was golden in the 
autumn sunshine that drenched the 
high plains. But there was an uneasi- 
ness in John Christiansen’s mind. He 
had seen how quickly the green of 
spring vanished before the summer 
sun. He had seen the brown dust 
clouds scamper across his plowed 
fields. He had been mildly surprised 
at the light rain and the constant dry 
winds. He had begun to wonder. He 
couldn't get the old Sioux out of his 
mind, couldn't forget those peculiar 
words, “Wrong side up.” 


A year went by and another and 
Each glorious 
prairie green renewed John Christian- 


sen’s confidence and each summer re- 


another, spring the 


vived his uneasiness. He noticed how 


quickly the sun and the wind carried 





John Christiansen, ninety years old this spring, looks back with 
satisfaction on the eventful years that have marked his contribu- 
tion to the dairy industry. Wrong Side Up was the beginning. 
The future is whatever the industry chooses to make it. 


off the scanty moisture left by the 
winter snow and the spring rain. He 
noticed how often there was a layer 
of dust under the windows in the 
house he had built. He noticed the 
serried edges of the small drifts that 
the wind etched here and there in 
Little by little the uneasi- 


ness gave way to understanding. Little 


his fields. 


by little he began to grasp the tre- 
mendous message in the old Indian’s 
words. 


Loose earth in a 


country 
dominated by steady dry winds, earth 
wrong side up. Eyes, red r:mmed by 
the dust swirling across the prairie, 
from land turned wrong side up. The 
rich limitless prairie that had sup 
ported vast herds of buffalo for count- 
less centuries in danger of being 
blown away because of alien plows 
that turned the land wrong side up. 
That was it. That was what the 
Indian had been trying to say. This 
Was grass country, grazing country. 
This was a place for cattle, not the 
plow. Let the grass hold the land in 
place against the ceaseless, searching 


fingers of the prairie wind. 


Cattle, dairy cattle came to John 
Christiansen’s farm. Pastures replaced 
the wheat fields. In 1896 a creamery 
opened its doors for business in near- 
by New Salem. It was the first cream- 
ery west of the Missouri in North 
Dakota. 


Please turn to Page 81) 
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Payroll Accounting 





OME TIME 
1950) 1 


concerned with simplified sales 


AGO (AMR = Sept. 
discussed a question 
accumulations geared to a peg-board 
system. The response was such as to 
indicate that comparatively few deal 
ers take advantage of the many ac 
counting short cuts available to them 
today. We were asked, recently, it 
any simplified method existed for pay 
roll procedures. The dealer who asked 
the question had a payroll of about 
20) persons, paid weekly, with the 
usual run of deductions for income 
taxes, old age benefits taxes, union 
dues, defense bonds, hospital insur- 
ance, etc. The payroll was listed on 
poorly designed forms, posted to what 
passed for individual earnings records, 
and summarized quarterly for federal 
and state payroll tax returns. Caused 
only by poor design, one weekly 
period was inadvertently included in 
two quarterly summaries, which re- 
sulted in double taxes reported and 


paid, for the one period. 
All this is inexcusable, especially in 


light of the many aids available 


for properly recording payrolls. Ac- 
counting for wages, salaries and com 
missions is, today, subject to many 
regulations. As all of you know, quan 
terly reports of individual earnings 
must be filed with at least two agen 
cies: the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for OAB taxes and withheld income 
taxes, and some state agency for un 


employment insurance taxes. Annu 


18 


ally, a form of statement for wages 
paid and deductions made must be 
given each employee, and a copy filed 
with the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. An excise tax return covering 
payrolls must also be filed annually 
with the Collector of Internal Rev 
enue. These are the minimum. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Wage 
and Hour Division are also interested 
in pavrolls—as is now, too, the Wage 
Stabilization Board. The list is almost 
endless. None of these agencies pre 
scribe any special forms or methods 
for payroll accounting, they just in 
sist that, whatever forms and methods 
are used, they clearly disclose all the 
tacts. 

Along about the time Social Secur 
ity was invented (1936), there began 
to appear on the market divers forms 
and records designed to facilitate pay- 
roll accounting from the standpoint 
of the regulations. Today, there must 
be hundreds of such forms and rec- 
better 
ones are the S-K line, put out by 


ords published. Among the 


the S-K Forms Company, obtainable 
These 


systems are bound in booklet form 


in any good stationery store. 
and are quite inexpensive. conside1 


ing the good job thev do. In design. 


provision is made for weekly or semi 
totals for 


each month, each quarter. and for 


monthly payroll periods. 


the full vear. The systems are so laid 
mut as to make for easy accumulation 
by monthly. 


quarterly, and vearly 








periods, of earnings and deductions 
data for each employee and in total. 
Thus, not only is a full, comprehen 
sive record maintained for each em 
ployee and each payroll period, but 
the summary figures How easily into 
the general bookkeeping scheme and 
into the many reports required by gov 


ernment agencies. 


The S-K systems lend themselves 
very well to companies with up to 
about 


twenty or twenty-five em- 


ployees. When you get into more 
than that number, the need for a 
semi-automatic device becomes felt. 
The semi-automatic devices (kept by 
hand) permit the simultaneous prep 
aration of the payroll itself, individual 
employee’s earnings record, and a 
check in payment (or earnings and 
deduction advice where payment is 
made in cash). The savings in both 
time and accuracy are evident with 
such a device. The simultaneous 
preparation of checks and records. is 
accomplished by a clipboard device 
and carbon paper. The board is so 
arranged and the forms so laid out 
as to make for easy insertion, align 
ment and withdrawal of the forms. 
Among the manufacturers of these 
Rand 
Company and the Charles R. Hadley 


Company, both of 


systems are the Remington 


whom maintain 


many branches throughout the land 


Conservatively, I would estimate 
that about two-thirds the payroll ac- 
counting time can be saved with one 
of these devices. And the streamlining 
of office procedures and practices can 
be quite as important as the stream 


lining of plant processing facilities. 
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GLASS GOTTLES 
ARE GEST 


- .. and here are some reasons why 





Ik 
Take it from Mrs. Housewife . . . glass milk bottles are still We 
the most widely preferred of all dairy containers! And she Orth 
backs up her preference with reasons that make sense: glass § : 
bottles never leak . . . enable her to see the contents . . . ell; 
add no odd tastes to milk . . . are easier to handle . . . easier Ms Ng 
to pour from too. We 
We'll bet most of your customers feel the same way. Why § tt 
not give them milk in the very finest container... in Glass 


Milk Bottles by Thatcher. Ng 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Factories: Elmira, W.Y., Streator, Ill., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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It's in Our Hands 
interest- 


E RAN ACROSS an 
ing souvenir at one of the dairy 


association conventions last 
month. It was a small clothes brush 
that carried the legend “The future 
of our nation is in the hands of our 
children.” This is the phrase, reduced 
to the status of a cliche, with which 
PTA 


speakers seek to generate a head of 


commencement orators and 


steam in their audiences. 
With 


and methods we have no quarrel. With 


sound educational facilities 
sound nutritional measures designed 
healthy 


healthy adulthood we have no quar- 


to bring children into a 
rel. But we do quarrel with the idea 
that “the future of our nation is in 
the hands of our children.” We quar- 
rel with this idea because it is simply 
not so. To be sure the policy makers 
of tomorrow are the children of today 
but that does not mean that they will 
cnter into their future with free hands. 
No indeed. The vast majority of their 
policies and their decisions will be 
based on historical experience, on the 
past, on the policies and decisions of 
preceding generations. History is a 


seamless web in which there is no 
beginning and no end. 

For the dairy industry, or for any 
industry, the significance of this fact is 
in the that it 


Whether we will it or not we are es- 


obligation implies. 
tablishing the pattern of the future. 
Today's children will be prisoners of 
that pattern just as surely as this gen- 
eration are prisoners of the pattern 
established by our fathers. 

This is not necessarily a bad situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact it is prob- 
One 


to contemplate the constant turmoil 


ably quite fortunate. hesitates 
that would result were each genera- 
tion to start from scratch. As a society 
or a business evolves it accumulates 
a body of knowledge and experience. 
This knowledge and experience is the 
heritage that passes from one genera- 
tion to the next. It is the cocoon from 
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which wisdom emerges. It acts as 
both a governor and a guide. It is 
altered. It 


But it remains the com- 


constantly is constantly 
augmented. 
thread that establishes 


mon, endless 


the pattern of society. 


The point of this profound disserta- 
tion is that we do not live in an iso- 
lated period in the stream of history. 
We are not only engaged in the busi- 
ness of distributing milk, we are also 
engaged in creating the broad outline 
of the dairy industry for tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow. Whether we 
build well or ill the results of our day- 
to-day activities will be reflected in 
the kind of a dairy industry and the 
kind of that 
will inherit. 

The 


industry, is not in the hands of our 


a society our children 


future of our nation, of our 


children. It is in our own hands. It 


is a substantial responsibility. 
Any Suggestions? 

HE COVER 
story “Wrong Side Up,” in this 
issue of the American Milk Re- 
view are the first of a series of twelve 


picture and the 


pictures and articles dealing with his- 
torical episodes in the dairy industry. 
We have several episodes in mind for 
future treatment but would welcome 
suggestions from you folks out in the 
industry. 

The grand sweep of the dairy indus- 
try, the wide range of human activity 
that it encompasses should provide 
ample material this series. From the 
mud huts of ancient Egypt to the 
symphonies of shining steel that are 
our modern plants the thread of dairy 
history is unbroken. It is this thread, 
this magnificent tradition that we seek 
to express. 

We ran North Dakota 
story during an excursion out into that 


across the 
vast area. We wonder if some of the 
other states may not have equally 
thrilling stories to tell concerning the 
origins of the dairy industry in their 


areas. How about Wisconsin, Minne- 


New York? How 
of you elder statesmen of the indus- 
a little and 
turn up a nugget or two that would 


sota, about some 


try? Can you reminisce 


lend itself to this project? We would 
be happy to have you communicate 
with us. Just write to the editor of 
this publication. There’s a great story 
to be told. “Wrong Side Up” is only 
the beginning. Let’s have some more. 


Three Fine Men 

EATH STRUCK at midday and 

late afternoon last fall. In 

Chicago John W. Ladd, 74, 
President of Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion passed away. In Cincinnati Wil- 
liam Funke, 48, Hyde Park Dairy, 
succumbed to a attack. In 
Arlington, Massachusetts, Paul A. 
Smith, 46, David Buttrick and Sons, 
passed away before his time. 


heart 


It is impossible to assess the extent 
of the that is 
passing of these three men. Each, in 


loss suffered by the 
his own particular sphere and in his 
own particular way, contributed in 
full measure to the dairy industry. 
John W. Ladd was an able leader 
whose distinguished appearance was 
matched by his remarkable talent as 
Bill Funke, slow of 
speech and_ profoundly 


a business man. 
genuine of 
heart, gave more of himself and_ his 
wisdom to the dairy industry in South- 
ern Ohio than his deceptively easy 
Paul Smith, 
slight, mild, able, and tough-minded 


manner would indicate. 


brought a sense of order and balance 
to a market that needed such quali- 
ties to match its changing character. 

There is always an emptiness when 
take their The 
desk, the face no 
longer present, the mannerisms and 


friends departure. 


vacant familiar 
the voices taken for granted so long, 
all leave a void that time can smooth 
over but never fill. These were good 
The 
dairy industry is the richer for thei 
and the 


men, strong men, these three. 


having been a part of it 


poorer for their having left. 
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VENDING CAPTURES 
the MILITARY MARKET 


By ARTHUR E. YOHALEM 


As Armed Forces 
strength nears its de- 
fense goal of 3,500,- 
000 


form, military instal- 


Cucbusive 
foctie 


troops in uni- 


lations around the 
country have become 
a major milk market. 
The Army’s “A” 


provides for a minimum of a_half- 


ration, for example, 


pint of milk per man per day, and 
its inclusion in the GI diet is credited 
not only to the product’s nutritional 
values, but to the popularity rating it 
enjoys as a mealtime beverage. Re- 
cent soldier food preference surveys 
conducted by the Quartermaster Corps 
showed that fresh whole milk enjoyed 
the highest acceptability in Army 


messes of some 90 foods tabulated 


thus far. 


This taste for dairy products is re 
Hected 
sales registered in another outlet, the 
(PX), 


retailing of items of “convenience and 


throughout the Services in 


Exchange which handles the 


necessity” to military personnel. In 
addition to operating over-the-counter 
PX facilities, Exchanges also contract 
for the placement of vending ma- 
chines as a supplementary sales me- 
dium. Accelerated use of automatic 
merchandising in Armed Forces lo- 
cales over the past year has provided 
the dairy industry with a tailor-made 
opportunity to capitalize on a “plus” 
milk market. 
World War I 
lighted the fact that the new recruit, 


experience high- 


casual 


who might have been just a 


22 


milk 
develop into a prime patron when he 
With his normal 

life completely 


could 


consumer as a civilian, 


donned a uniform. 
pattern of everyday 
routine, the 


readjusted to military 


average recruit finds himself taking 


part in a program which not only 
subjects him to a more rigorous (and 
appetite-building) existence, but shifts 
into brand 


his leisure-time activity 


new channels. A further factor in the 
current military build-up program fa- 
voring milk consumption is the pres- 
ence of a 


comparatively youthful 


group of volunteers and _ inductees. 
Better than half of the Armed Forces 
enlisted personnel are in the under- 
21 bracket. 
that 


period, 


Marketing analysts con- 


tend this is a “formative” 


age 


and Service-acquired con- 
sumption habits may well carry over 
into fixed beverage buying patterns 


when these men return to civilian life. 





Arthur Yohalem, 
contributor to the American Milk 


a frequent 


Review, has come up with an- 
other fine story on selling milk 
through vending machines. An 
associate editor of the National 
Bottler’s Gazette, Mr. Yohalem 
is an authority on the subject of 
vending machines. This article 
tells the story of the vast mili- 
tary market and the effectiveness 
with which fluid milk dealers are 
tapping that market with “silent 


salesmen. 














Remarkable Volume 
Strategically spotted vending ma 
chines, complementing the attended 
Exchange, increase 


milk 


“plus” volume for dairies. 


facilities of the 


the “availability” of and _ boost 
For exam- 
ple, at Travis Air Force Base in Fair- 


field, Cal., 


counter PX sales were 6,832 half-pint 


a typical week’s over-the- 


containers of milk and chocolate drink. 
this total, 17 
flavor vendors, featuring the Red Top 


Over-and-above dual- 
Dairy brands, dispensed an additional 
6,800 units for the same period — all 
“extra” business. Al Ferrari, president 
of Red Top Dairy Products, Inc., Val- 
Cal. that the 
“have far exceeded our expectations 


lejo, notes machines 
as to sales and operation” and voices 
the opinion: “We believe that this 
milk 
coming thing for the Dairy Industry 
outlet 


method of distribution is the 


as an additional for sales.” 


At army posts and air force sta- 
PX’s staff 
supervision of the Army & Air Force 
A&AFES). Actual 
purchasing and contracting is chan- 
165 Main Ex 


changes in the continental U.S., which 


tions, operate under the 


Exchange Service 
neled through some 


buy for their own posts as well as sev- 
eral times that number of smaller mili- 
tary sites in their areas, designated as 
“satellite” exchanges. All PX’s are self- 
supporting, receiving no appropriated 
(taxpayers’ money) funds.’ With the 
average soldier and airman spending 
$23 a month on PX 


about $2.75 of 


items, 
total is 


categorized as bottled beverage sales, 


around 


12% or this 
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@ If you are trying to meet today's increased de- 
mands for quality concentrated milks with outmoded 
equipment, operating costs are slowly but surely 
devouring profits. Many cost-conscious and sales- 
minded plant operators have found that moderniza- 


tion the Buflovak way pays off QUICKLY in lower’ 


costs, improved products and increased capacity. 
For instance, the Buflovak Double Effect Evaporator 
slashes fuel and cooling water costs in half because 
steam literally does double duty. In Buflovak Triple 
Effect operation, savings in steam reach 67%, 
cooling water 80%. Further economy results from 
the highest possible solids recovery. No wonder 


yews S| 





Buflovak pays for itself quickly .. . VERY QUICKLY. 


Instantaneous evaporation . . . rapid concentration 
with short exposure fo heating surfaces, preserves 
milk's natural flavor, appealing color and uniform 
texture. Correct operating temperatures maintained 
by automatic controls also play an important part 
in preserving original goodness. Polished stainless 
steel in parts contacting milk prevents metallic off- 
flavors. Sterile conditions always prevail, because 
cleaning is easy, thorough, positive. Whether you 
decide to install a new evaporator or add an effect 
to an existing coil pan, better concentrated milks at 
less cost are yours if you specify Buflovak. . 


Write for Bulletin 343 


@ Savings up to 67% in steam, 
80% in cooling water. 


e Highest possible 
covery. 


solids re- 


@ Instantaneous evaporation as- 
sures quality concentrated 
milks. 


@Easy accessibility for quick, 
thorough cleaning. 


Suflovak 


PREHEATER 


(Steam Type) 


Using a combination of low pressure 
steam and hot condensate, the Buflovak 
Preheater speeds production and cuts 
costs. An improved method of baffling, 
which multiple pass 
circulation, together with uniform heat 
distribution, 
large 


insures positive 
results in exceptionally 
Quickly closed for 
operation; easily opened for thorough 
cleaning. No part to disassemble, no 
gaskets to replace. Completely sanitary. 


capacities. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


1627 Fillmore Avenue 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Buffalo 11, New York 
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With facilities at military airfields widely dispersed, vendors increase availability by 
serving outlying areas. Red Top Dairy dispenses milk and chocolate drink through 17 of 
these Rowe machines strategically spotted around Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Cal. 


a figure including milk, soft drinks, 
and beer. 

Shore-based Exchanges in the Navy 
Ships 


Stores) are located in sites that dot 


(formerly known as Service 
both our coasts, plus a number of in- 
land naval air stations, training  sta- 
130-odd 
Exchanges fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy Ships Store Office in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., counterpart of the 
A&AFES. The 


some 50 Exchanges of its own around 


tions, depots, etc. These 


Marine Corps _ has 
the country, but, unlike the army and 
navy set-ups, each Marine PX func- 
tions independently of any supervisory 
agency, and some milk companies rank 
them as the “easiest” branch of the 
Services to do business with. Inas- 
much as the average dairy is most 
apt to come into contact with Army 
or Air Force installations, this article 
will discuss the vending pattern in 
such sites, although both the Navy 
and Marine Corps follow a somewhat 
similar system. 


At the top of the PX program is 
the Army & Air Force Exchange 
Service (AXKAFES), a joint operation 
of the Departments of the Army and 
This 


headquarters in New York City and 


Air Force. organization has 
jurisdiction over five regional offices 

army command 
Baltimore, Atlanta, 


(corresponding to 


areas) located in 
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Chicago, San Antonio, and San Fran- 
cisco. Each of these offices performs 
a procurement screening function, as 
well as providing a civilian merchan- 
dising consultant who advises individ- 
ual PX’s on their retailing operations. 
However, the local PX officer has a 
relatively free hand in buying milk 
and selecting brands. 


Exchange Officer Handles 
Contracts 
A&AFES | establishes 


and provides guidance, indi- 


While the 
policy 
vidual Exchanges are actually oper- 
ated by the post or base commander 
through a designated Exchange Off- 
cer, who also negotiates vending ma- 
chine contracts. The role of automatic 
merchandising can best be understood 
in the light of the basic mission of 
the Exchange, which is to supply 
soldiers and airmen with articles and 
services of necessity and convenience 
at uniformly low prices. Profits from 
the Exchange are used to provide 
facilities for comfort, recreation, and 
amusement. Aiming at an over-all 
profit sufficient to underwrite some of 
the cost of on-base off-duty diver- 
sionary programs (the balance being 
supplied by Congressional appropria- 
tion), such earnings help to finance 
service clubs, athletic equipment, li- 
braries, day rooms, hobby shops, etc. 
While commissions from vending ma- 


chines are a source of net income that 
adds to Exchange earnings, automatic 
merchandising’s major function re- 
that of the “silent salesman” 
supplementing attended PX facilities. 


mains 


Vending machine placements at 
army and air force installations are 
covered by form contracts published 
by the A&AFES. While Army and 
Air Force regulations (SR 60-10-1; 
AFR 147-8) authorize several means 
under which a local PX can _ utilize 
vendors, milk machines are generally 
operated as a “concession” (i.e., on a 
commission basis). Equipment place 
ments are covered by a written agree 
ment between the PX officer and the 
dairy, and, after being approved by 
the post’s commanding officer, these 
contracts must receive a final okay 
from the regional A&AFES office. 
Milk sold in military locales must 


meet appropriate Service specifica- 
tions, and both the dairy plant and 
vending machines are subject to in- 
spection by the post veterinary officer 
to insure that they conform to sani 
Since PX’s are de- 


signed to “service” rather than “sell” 


tation standards. 


the GI, Exchanges do not permit di- 
rect competitive sales promotion or 
How- 


authorized 


point-of-purchase advertising. 
ever, brand display is 
where it is “utilitarian”, and the milk 
vendor, serving as a “dispenser”, can 
carry a dairy’s brand name on its 
selection panels. Thus the Dairymen’s 
League trademark can be found on 
machines at Pine Camp, N. Y.; Rich- 
mond Dairy insignia are on vendors 
at Fort Lee, Va.; Borden’s is featured 
on units at the McClellan Air Force 
Base, Sacramento, Cal. 


Chocolate Milk Popular 
A check of military 
around the country where milk ven- 


installations 


dors are in use revealed routes rang 
ing in size from 5 to 25 machines, 
depending on troop needs at an indi- 
vidual post. There has been a defi- 
nite trend towards the use of fully- 
automatic equipment that can provide 
Milk and chocolate 
milk or chocolate drink are generally 
The lat- 


ter products have chalked up about 


speedy service. 
featured as dual selections. 


60% of total sales, a palate preference 
attributed to the sweet-tooth tastes of 
younger GI’s. At the Navy Supply 
Depot, Bayonne, N. J., 
has also been stocked as an alternate 
Puritan 


dairy orange 
selection, and_ this 


vendor 
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COMPARE DITRAN WITH ANY OTHER GENERAL CLEANER 


. compare and we promise you'll discover a new 
standard of cleaning performance . . . superior cleaning 
that means new speed, ease and economy for you! Call 
your Diversey D-Man for a free demonstration! Write for 
literature that fully describes new Diversey Ditran! 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 


1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Lakeshore Road, Port Credit, Ontario 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
412 Pork Bidg. 101 Marietta St. Bidg. 5720 Imperial Highwoy 525 Market St 


Cleveland 14, Ohio Atlanto 3, Georgia South Gote, Colif Son Francisco 5, Calit 
1200 Second Ave 216 East Tenth St. 400 Frelinghuysen Ave Joshvo Green Bidg 
Minnecpolis 2, Minn Kansas City 6, Mo. Nework 5, New Jersey Seattle 1, Washington 


1314 Wood Street, Dolias |, Texos 
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from newly-inducted Gli’s relaxing nearby. 


Dairy product, co-featured with milk 
and chocolate drink, proved to be one 
of the sailors’ favorites. 

Basically, vendors are intended to 
supplement PX outlets, which oper- 
While the 


larger Exchanges are open from 9AM 


ate on a fixed schedule. 


to 11PM, many function on a_part- 
At Mustin Field, air sta- 
tion for the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
a milk machine meets the needs of 


time basis. 


night-flying crews, furnishing a cold 
refreshing pick-up at times when the 
Exchange is closed. Dispensing Penn- 
brook Dairy products, this vendor en- 
joys a big “after-hours” milk volume, 
making sales that would otherwise be 
lost. In the Navy Yard itself, another 
machine has been placed aboard the 
USS Chandeleur, a vessel utilized as 
an administrative headquarters for a 
group of “moth-balled” craft. 


Automatic merchandisers are par- 
ticularly well suited to air bases, where 
facilities are generally dispersed and 
the nearest PX may be a mile or more 
from the GI who wants a 
between-meals drink of milk. Vendors, 


away 


strategically spotted in hangars and 
workshops around a field, have gen- 
erated plenty of “impulse” patronage 
by making dairy products conven 


available. At McClellan Air 


Force Base near Sacramento, Cal., a 


iently 


dozen machines in key sites vend 
about 8,400 half-pint Borden’s con- 
tainers during an average week. 

In Camp Kilmer, N. J., 


area for troops being shipped to Gen. 


a staging 


Eisenhower's NATO command, as well 
as a reception center, some 20-odd 
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Star attraction of this battery of automatic merchandisers in a 
Service Club at Camp Kilmer, New Brunswick, N. J., are these 
milk vendors which attract patronage for Puritan Dairy products 
Machines build the 
milk habit and tally extra volume. 





dual-flavor automatic vendors have 
been scattered through prime locales 
on the huge 1,800 acre tract. They 
accounted for sales of around 50,000 
units of Puritan Dairy milk and choc- 
olate drink during a recent month- 
One of the top 


traffic sites at this post is a Service 


all “plus” business. 


Club, where newly-inducted personnel 
receive visiting relatives and friends. 
In lieu of an attended snack bar, a 
battery of automatic merchandisers, 
including 4 milk machines, function 
as a coin-operated cafeteria. Camp 
Kilmer also provides a good spot for 
milk vending in the building where 
inductees spend a day taking a series 
of Army Classification Tests designed 


to provide a basis for their military 


At Mustin Field, air station for the Philadelphia, Pa. Navy Yard, 

night-flying crews find Pennbrook Dairy milk and chocolate milk 

on hand via vendor for a snack at hours when the Exchange is 

closed. Under 21, average serviceman is a great milk drinker, 
with chocolate products a favorite. 





FORTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 


Until the close of the warm 
weather, ice cream will be 
served on the lawn at residence 


of Mr. E. 


day, day and evening. Families 


Collins, every Satur- 


desiring cream for Sunday din- 
ner can be supplied by leaving 
orders the day previous. This 
cream is warranted pure and 
absolutely free from any gela- 
tine or starchy compounds; is in 
fact just what the name implies. 
Mrs. Collins will be glad to see 
the old friends who have so lib- 
erally patronized her the past 
two years, and new ones will be 
cordially welcomed. 

From a Dover, Ohio, newspaper, 

1904. 

















assignments. This arrangement is 


found in other reception centers, 
also. Between these quizzes, thirsty 
GI’s drop their dimes in a pair of 
milk machines spotted in a hallway. 
Similarly, at other installations which 
house Service schools, vendors have 
been placed in classroom buildings, 
labs, etc., where they're readily access- 
ible to students during brief between- 


class “break” periods. 


While vendor placement follows the 
population traffic patterns created by 
a particular post’s military function 
(i.e., reception center, training center, 
depot, school, staging area, etc.), gen- 
erally almost any site where troops 
do not have ready access to the PX 
may be a good spot for a milk ma- 
At the Naval Air Station in 


Alameda, Cal., barracks areas have 


chine. 


proven to be top automatic merchan- 
dising locales. Machines vending Bor- 
den’s products, spotted in day rooms 
where military personnel relax during 
off-duty periods, average better than 
90 sales per day — all because of prod- 
uct “availability”. 


In some instances, vendors have 
been utilized to relieve the load on 
manually attended facilities for single- 
sale items. Thus, at Pine Camp, neat 
Watertown, N. Y., machines dispens- 
ing Dairymen’s League milk and choc- 
olate drink actually operate in the 
PX buildings. At Fort Devens, neat 
Boston, Mass., 
spotted in the post cafeteria, a PX 


vendors have been 


restaurant operation where GI’s can 


Please Turn to Page 72 
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Check these 


FEATURES of 

FOXBORO No matter where your plant is 
located, there's expert engineer- 

rr ing counsel and maintenance at 


your “beck and call” from a 
nearby Foxboro Branch. This 
service is a plus feature over and 
above the outstanding perform- 
ance advantages of Foxboro Pas- 
teurizing Thermometers. 

These instruments feature such 
basically-sound design and con- 
struction that they seldom need 
attention. They have a vapor 
pressure system (developed by 


V Vapor pressure ther- 
mal system for fastest 
response 


V Highest accuracy and 
readability 








V Easiest chart to change 


V Meet all legal 
requirements 
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% BRANCH FACTORIES AND REPAIR SHOPS 


Foxboro Branches in Principal Cities 
assure prompt attention to your needs 


recognized as outstanding for 
accuracy, dependability, conven- 
ience and long-life... yet you 
pay no more than for other well- 
known makes. 

Foxboro Pasteurizing Ther- 
mometers are available for any 
type or make of pasteurizer. 
Nationally distributed by The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. and 
others. A complete line of Re- 
corders and Mercury-in-glass 
thermometers is available to 
meet your specific requirements. 
Send for Bulletin 389. 

The Foxboro Company, 

—1'2661 ; Neponset Ave., 

Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


Montreal, Calgary, 
Winnipeg. 
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California “Hot Milk” Dispute Settled 


A “Gentlemen’s Agreement” Has Brought an Uneasy Peace to a 
Bitter Labor Struggle—New Manufacturing Plants Offer Some Security 





California’s see- 
saw “hot milk” dis- 
has 


pute, which 


feature been raging for the 

past 18 months, ap- 
* pears at last to be 
settled. A 
“gentlemen’s 








unique 





agree- 
ment” has been signed by the AFL 
dairy union representatives and the 
individual “hot” producers, with the 
result that the boycott on the milk 
has been lifted. 

The pact, which is in actual fact no 
more than a statement of policy and 
of no legal significance whatsoever, 
is based solely on the good faith of 
In the mem- 

the parties 
agreed to apply the principles of the 


the parties concerned. 
orandum of agreement 
Taft-Hartley Act, in so far as appli- 
cable, to this particular situation. 


Under its terms the union was per- 
mitted to attempt to persuade the 
milkers to designate it as the collec- 
tive bargaining agent, while the pro- 
ducer, in his turn, was to “recognize 
and negotiate with the union, if, as 
when a the 
ployees” of a producer so desired. It 
was also decided that the dairymen 
were obligated not to discriminate 
against any employe because of his 


and majority of em- 


union membership or activity, while 
the union agreed to cease “any and all 
boycott activities” against individual 
producers signing the agreement. 


In addition, the dairymen promised 
that they would not place any ob- 
stacle in the way of the Milkers’ Union 
in making “reasonable contact” with 
the milkers. The settlement is to re- 
main in force for a period of two 
years, and is to continue from year to 
year thereafter unless terminated by 
either party with 30 days notice prior 
to the anniversary date. 
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By NEALE LESLIE 


The union’s representatives Einar 
Mohn, AFL Teamsters’ International 
and Al Brown, Business 
the AFL Milk Wagon 
Drivers and Dairy Employees’ Union, 
Local 302 of Alameda 


Costa counties, approved the docu- 


Organizer, 
Agent of 


and Contra 


ment. 


The “hot milk” first 


started when the Milkers’ Union be- 


controversy 


gan an organizational drive in the 
Modesto-Tracy area, and neither pro- 
ducers nor their milkers would sign 


union contracts. In some cases the 
producers were summarily ordered to 
appear before the Alameda Labor 


Council to present their side of the 
case, and following the hearings were 
declared “unfair to organized labor.” 
Others were arbitrarily declared “hot” 
without the formality of a hearing. 
These dairymen, all members of the 
Sonoma-Marin Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation, were put in the unenviable posi- 
tion of being unable to have their 
milk picked up by union truckers, 
while the dumpers at the distributing 
plant refused to handle the “hot milk.” 














Producers Pool Resources 
The 


the difference between the Grade A 


total cost to the association, 


and Grade B milk prices, was divided 
between the 500 members so that the 
losses would be borne by the entire 
group, rather than the individual “hot” 
dairymen themselves. Normally the 
milk is sold to the San Francisco- 
Oakland market as Grade A, but it 
had to be channelled for manufactur- 
ing purpose, with subsequent loss, 
under the Grade B category. 

Since the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
was signed there has already been a 
test case. On this particular ranch the 
union was unable to obtain the signa- 
tures of a majority of the seven milk- 
that 


union representatives had made four 


ers involved, despite the fact 


visits and were allowed free access to 
talk to the milkers. Since this test the 
union has apparently abandoned any 
further effort to solicit the milkers’ 
support. 

It should be noted that the agree- 
ment only applies to the individual 
“hot” dairymen who have signed the 
memorandaum, and there is nothing 
whatsoever to stop the union declar- 
ing any other dairymen it might care 
to select as being “unfair to organized 
labor” because he might refuse to 


sign a union contract. 


The situation has been complicated ! 


by the fact that there is no valid 
anti-hot cargo law on the California 
statute books. During the recent ses- 
sion of the state legislature the numer- 
ous attempts of farm groups to pass a 
law to prohibit hot cargo tactics were 


unsuccessful. 


Although nothing has been specif- 


ically stated in the agreement com- 
cerning the civil suits filed by the ht 
producers against the distributors arid 
the individual union members, it/is 
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From President 


right through to Routeman 


YOUR BUSINESS BENEFITS 
FROM VITEX* SALES SERVICE 


Here’s what Vitex Sales Service offers you: 
Jy 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WORKING 
WITH DAIRIES on basic marketing pro- 
blems—all of it at your disposal to assist 


top management in building business. 


TIME-TESTED SALES PLANS for ‘your sales 


department to put to work. Stimulating 
sales meetings that provide key salesmen 
with fresh ammunition. 


A HARD-HITTING ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
all ready for you to use— mats, folders, let- 


ters, radio spots. All you have to do is put 
it to use! 


PROCESSING ASSISTANCE resulting from 
Vitex’s thorough knowledge of vitamin 
fortification techniques... and constant 
research to improve them. 


INCENTIVE PLANS AND SELLING IDEAS 
for routemen—ideas that spark their think- 


ing to build income for them and profits 
for you. 


We've wrapped up this Vitex Sales Service package for plenty of the 
country’s leading dairies—and we have definite proof that it built business 
for them. Ask your Vitex representative to show what it can do for you! 





vitamins A & D. 





WIN BACK NON-MILK DRINKERS 


WITH THIS NEW MILK PRODUCT! 


For a new milk product for a ready-and-waiting market, fortify low- 
fat, high-protein milk with Vitex A-D—a concentrate of natural 


It will pay you, too, to investigate these other famous Vitex products: 


“Natural” Vitamin D...“UVO”* Irradiated Ergosterol 
NOPCO Multi-Mix{, the new multi-vitamin-mineral concentrate 


























Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 


ITEX LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF NOPCO 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office tTrademark Nopco Chemical Co. 


Harrison 12, N. J. 


Copyright 1951, Nopco Chemical Co. 
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program carried 


RADIO SHOW TO BLOSSOM 


Henry Sloman, shown seated, vice-president of 
the Blossom Dairy, Charleston, W. Va., is pictured 
signing a contract to sponsor “No School Today,” 
favored program of Saturday morning youth radio 
audiences as Jon Arthur, creator and chief person- 
ality for the radio show, looks on. 


The contract for the Blossom Dairy sponsor- 
ship of “No School Today” over WKNA in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., was signed by Mr. Sloman in the studio 
where Mr. Arthur in Cincinnati produces the weekly 
over an American Broadcasting 
Company network. 


Negotiations for the weekly broadcast in the 
Charleston station’s area were arranged by G. P. 


Gundlach & Company. 








anticipated that the action for breach 
of contract and civil conspiracy 
against the latter will be dropped. 
However, the producers are weighing 
carefully the role of the distributors 
in the controversy. The dairymen de 
clare the latter failed to take any 
action against their dumpers for boy 
cotting “hot milk,” which could have 
been done under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, since it was in the 
category of interstate commerce. 

The producers are now attempting 
to obtain uniform contracts, devoid of 
escape clauses in event of labor dis- 
putes. However, there is anothe 
major source of irritation. The dis- 
tributors are getting reimbursed under 
the state control pricing for the cost 
of carrying surplus, while the pro- 
ducers feel that this should accrue to 
them, rather than to the distributors. 

Another point of contention is that 
distributors are not offering uniform 
contracts. For example, the distrib- 
utor may offer to pay Grade A prices 
for only 70 percent of the milk, while 
the balance may be paid at Grade B 
prices at his own discretion. The pro- 
ducers want 100 percent of the as- 
signed contractual amount at Grade 
A prices, which could be provided for 
under a uniform contract. In connec- 
tion with this attempt to obtain uni- 
form contracts with all distributors, 
the Associated Farmers of California 
recently approached the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to obtain thei 
moral support in the event that the 
Bureau of Milk Control be asked to 
intervene. 
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Face-Saver or Breather 

An examination of the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” shows that it is 
sufficiently broad in scope and fluid 
enough to be a face-saver, or merely 
a breather, whichever may be the 
most expedient. For example, there 
is the agreement to negotiate if the 
majority of the milkers vote for union 
conditions. This does not mean the 
producer must sign the union contract 
according to the terms of the agree- 
ment, and it would be interesting to 
discover what form of negotiating 
committee the dairymen would set up 
to deal with a situation where there 
was a vote for union conditions. 

The dairymen have contended that 
union contracts which call for strict 
hours of work on an industrial basis 
would be impossible in event of emer- 
gencies, such as in the case of a power 
breakdown where the milking of a 
large herd might be involved. An- 
other objection has been that the pro- 
ducer is in no position to bargain, 
since he is dealing with a highly per- 
ishable product. 

Some dairy officials take an opti- 
mistic view of the agreement and feel 
that the prospects for a permanent 
settlement are good, since the con- 
troversy was based on the use of “hot 
cargo” and the secondary boycott as 
an instrument for union organization, 
and this has been lifted under the 
terms of the pact. 

In the meantime the civil suits for 
damages against the distributors are 
pending, and it is anticipated that the 
dairymen will be able to recover much 


of their losses as the result of these 
suits. One case has already been 
tried, although no judgment has been 
given up to the present moment. 


The situation is that a truce now 
exists, but no producer in California 
has any guarantee whatsoever that he 
will not be subjected to the harassing 
tactics employed by the unions during 
the course of this dispute. 

There is one significant angle to 
the entire controversy from the dis- 
tributor’s viewpoint. The Sonoma- 
Marin Dairymen’s Association has the 
advantage of having completed two 
distributing plants of its own ready 
to produce in event of any further 
trouble. The new Riverbank plant 
would be able to take care of the 
Modesto-Tracy area, while the Point 
Reyes plant could handle milk from 
north of San Francisco. 


In event of a similar labor situ- 
ation where dairymen might be cut 
off from their normal marketing chan- 
nels, it seems these plants would af- 
ford them some security. It is possible 
that these dairymen, if they were sufli- 
ciently desperate, could handle sur- 
plus milk themselves, in spite of the 
fact there has been no statement 
to that effect. However, the plants 
were purchased primarily for emer- 
gency purposes. 

There is one outstanding fact, and 
that is that the dairymen have stuck 
together throughout this crisis, and 
the losses have been lighter than they 
might have been. It has been a good 


lesson on the value of unity. 
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| SEE the Difference Yourself in 


G AULIIN Homocenizers 





Compare Manton-Gaulin’s 
Famous Two-Stage Valve 
Assembly — its simple, de- 
pendable adjustment—its 
more complete homoge- 
nization and viscosity 
B control. 
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New Gaulin Homogenizer is your best buy now 
and for the years ahead. See the difference for your- 
ot, and self — call your local Gaulin Jobber, today. Or Manton = Gaulin 

> stuck write for Bulletin 831. , 

ae Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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Sterilizing Plate Coolers 


QUESTION — What is the most 
efficient way to sterilize a plate 
cooler? 

A. S., New York. 

ANSWER-—Plate coolers, like other 
equipment, can be sterilized in a num- 
ber of ways. After the machine is 
properly washed and rinsed, either 
heat or a variety of chemicals may be 
used. 


Where chlorine or quaternary am- 
monium compounds are used several 
points should be considered. First, 
the sterilizing solution must be of 
proper strength to affect the organisms 
in the allotted time. With chlorine, 
we use at least 200 p.p.m. and a 5- 
minute exposure but with the quater- 
nary ammonium compounds _ the 
strength and exposure time necessary 
will vary with the particular com- 
pound. It is usually best to follow the 
instructions of the manufacturer. All 
chemical sterilizers work better in 
warm water than in cold water. We 
advise water at about 120°F. and 
some workers have shown that it re- 
quires several times as much steriliz- 
ing agent when the water is extremel\ 
cold. Hot water, above 130°F. will 
liberate chlorine rapidly but usually 
the quaternaries are stable at high 
temperatures. 


It is most important in using chem- 
ical sterilization to be sure that all 
parts of the unit come in contact with 
the solution. Chemicals sterilize onl; 
what they touch. Since solutions run 
through plate coolers often are not 
circulated through pipe lines the pres- 
sure at the outlet end is sometimes 
low, resulting in incomplete filling of 
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the plates so that parts do not contact 
the sterilizer. 

This can be prevented by using 
some device to increase the pressure, 
either a constriction such as a disc, 
a partly closed valve, or a standpipe 
to give static pressure. This will tend 
to eliminate air pockets and improve 
contact throughout the press. 


Heat is a better sterilizing agent 
than chemicals, however, in that when 
the plates are heated to 180°F. o 
above by the application of hot water, 
even though the medium may not have 
actually contacted all surfaces the 
metal acts as a conductor and the re- 
sult is effective sterilization. The heat 
will also penetrate thin films which 
cannot be done with chemical steri- 
lizers. 

Hot water should be circulated un- 
til the effluent is coming out at 180°F. 
to insure adequate sterilization. 


There is a second reason why heat 
is the better agent. High temperatures 
tend to soften the gasket cement so 
that the rubber parts assume their 
normal position on the plates. Succes- 
sive use of a press without heating 
may distort the gaskets, resulting in 


STRY PROBLEM 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Questions 
should be addressed to either 
Dr. White or Dr. Holland, De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y 











rubber deterioration and. leakage. If 
cold sterilization is customarily em 
ployed, occasional heating will help to 


keep the gaskets in good condition. 


It is usually good practice: to. vary 
the sterilization method occasionally 
by using both heat and chemicals and 
many plants are using both methods 
to insure low bacterial counts. 


® 
Treatment of Salt Water Well 


Question—We have just finished 
drilling a new well at our plant 
and find that the water is salty. 
We have gone to considerable ex- 
pense in drilling this well and now 
we wonder if there is any means of 
treating it so that it can be used 
in our dairy plant. We are aware 
that sea water can be treated so 
that it may be consumed. Is it 
feasible to treat any salt water in 
this manner? 

P. B. G., New York. 

ANSWER-It is regrettable that 
your new well has turned out to be 
salty, but for industrial purposes this 
condition is not so bad as though your 
water were contaminated with some 
other substances, for example, sulphur. 

It would not be possible to treat 
this water by the methods used by 
the armed forces during the war to 
de-salt sea water. This process is very 
expensive, utilizing a material called 
silver zeolite. The silver zeolite re- 
acts with the salt, and we are assum- 
ing it to be sodium chloride in your 
case, to form a sodium zeolite and 
insoluble sodium chloride. Other sol- 
uble salts in sea water, such as mag- 
nesium chloride and calcium chloride, 
are removed in the same manner. The 
insoluble materials are then filtered 
off, leaving a _ reasonably potable 
water. 

It would be advisable for you to 
have a complete water analysis made 
so that you may know exactly what 
material and how much of it is pres- 
ent per gallon. It is possible that 
your well water may be used for most 
of your purposes without any treat- 

Please Turn to Page 73) 
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Carnation Builds Spectacular 


New Plant In Burgeoning Phoenix 


Million Dollar Structure Is Superb Symbol of Modern 
Dairy Industry —Brick, Tile, and Glass Predominate 


ERHAPS THE MOST 
building on the booming Phoenix, 


Arizona skyline today is 


In dei lh 


Carna- 


tion’s new fresh milk and ice 


cream 
plant. The two-story, glistening white 
plant is located on a 14-acre tract. 
The new plant, formally opened early 
in November has a 190-foot front and 
extends back 166 feet. 

The 


rooms 


edifice, 
48,234 
Hoor space, combines fresh milk proc- 


new containing 25 


with square feet of 
essing and ice cream processing opera- 
tions which were formerly carried on 
at two different locations. 
milk Phoenix 
when it purchased the Central Avenue 
Dairy in January 1950. Prior to that, 
Carnation was operating an ice cream 
plant on Phoenix’s McDowell Road. 


Dairy 


Carnation 


began operations in 


Central Avenue was a 


Phoenix landmark. Central was _ or- 
ganized about 54 years ago by a 
Minnesotan, Joseph Geare. Horse- 


drawn wagons were used right up to 
the last minute. Seventeen horses and 
wagons were used on the 10 retail 
routes. Thirty days after the acquisi- 
tion by Carnation, a fleet of 24 new 
red and white trucks replaced the 
horses. 

The 
building, which represents an invest 
ment of approximately $1,000,000.00, 
is set off by 


masonry, concrete and_ steel 


judicious plantings of 
typical Arizona flowers, shrubs and 
six huge native palm trees. A_ red 
brick pylon at one 
which carries the Carnation logotype 


Roman corner 
neon sign, and huge Solex heat re 
sistant plate glass windows through 
which ice cream processing operations 
may be viewed from the entrance 
walk, give the structure a spectacular 


character. 


Processing Arrangement 


The ground floor is devoted entirely 


to processing and laboratory activities. 
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Entrance to the plant and office areas 
is gained through a terrazzo floored 
lobby containing a large window in 
one wall which looks into the labora- 
tory. A terrazzo stairway at the rea 
of the lobby leads to the second floor 
offices, and a door provides access to 


the plant. 


Ice cream processing is carried on 
in a 79 foot by 


front and center of the plant. 


50 foot room in the 
Floors 
are paved in red floor brick while walls 
and ceiling are covered with decora- 
There is 
Light 
which takes 
up three-fourths of the front wall is 


flush 


lighting. This room is two stories high 


tors canvas and enameled. 
a ceramic tile wainscoting. 


from the huge window 


supplemented by incandescent 


and finished in an off-white except for 
Hoors. All 


stainless steel. 


doors and hardware are 


A door at the south end of the ice 
cream processing room leads to a 
manufacturing milk receiving room 


and a refrigerated cold room located 
under the corner sign pylon. On the 
wall opposite the huge picture win- 
dow is a door giving access to a 
storage area 146 feet by 40 feet which 


runs through the lateral center of the 


plant. At the north end is the ship 
ping office and a second stairway lead 


ing to the upper floor. 


Across the storage area is a doo 
leading to the milk processing room. 
This room is 79 feet by 40 feet, with 
a two-story ceiling finished in exactly 
the same 


manner as the ice cream 


processing room. Case storage and 


bottle 


ducted in 


washing functions are con- 
a 79 foot by 31 foot room 
next to the milk processing room and 
at the back of the plant. Grade “A” 
milk is delivered at the rear of the 
plant, where it is pumped from tank 
trucks to holding tanks in the milk 


processing room. 


milk 


north 


A small cheese room and a 


refrigeration room adjoin the 


end of the milk processing room. 


The northeast corner of the plant 
on the ground floor, across the lobby 
from ice cream processing, is devoted 
entirely to the ice cream hardening 
room. Shipping facilities are just out- 
side this refrigerated area. 

The entire south side of the plant, 
except for receiving and cold rooms 
under the sign pylon, is occupied by 
condenser, compressor, boiler and ma- 


chine shop areas. 


The Public Can Watch 


At the head of the entrance lobby 
stairs on the second floor is a waiting 


room, receptionist and switchboard. 


\ large window in the waiting room 


provides visitors with a_ bird's-eye 


view of the ice cream _ processing 


room. Similar windows are installed 
down a hall running the depth of the 
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Exterior view of Carnation Company’s new Fresh Milk and Ice Cream Plant at Phoenix, 

Arizona. The million dollar structure will supply fresh milk products to the Phoenix area. 

Of masonry, steel and concrete construction, the two-story structure is sparkling white 
with a red brick sign pylon 45 feet high. 
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Capacity changes are simple and sure — with the new 

nce lobby Waukesha SHIFTSPEED pump. Just turn the handwheel 

a waiting until the dial on the streamlined housing shows the speed 
= you want. That’s all. No need to bother with belt-and-sheave 
aio ail changes. No need to stop the pump or interrupt your line-flow. 

ty, It’s the new “Automatic Gear Shift” of the pump industry — 

bird's-eye to save you time and effort. A new “High Speed Stop” with 
processing External Sealing Device, next to the handwheel prevents over- 
» installed shooting your production flow capacity. A non-slipping, no- 
pth of th stretch standard timing belt assures long-lasting, positive power 

ws delivery at all speeds. 


Other SHIFTSPEED Features: 


Super-Streamlined for compactness and greater sanitation (mo corners or crevices). 
All product contact parts in pump head of Corrosion-Resistant “Waukesha Metal” 
or stainless steel. Outside case painted white enamel. 

New exclusive One-Piece O-Ring Sanitary Seal saves cleanup time. 

Adjustable Ball Feet with high floor clearance. 

Greater Sanitation — no cracks or crevices inside or outside. 

Positive Displacement Pumping, no agitating, no battering of globules, no 
aerating, no crushing. 


SHIFTSPEED 


Sanitary Pump 


100% WAUKESHA 
uhciha SANITARY FOUNDRY Co. 


Check ALL the advantages of the new Waukesha P.D.* Sanitary Pumps. 
You'll find them your best investment in sanitary pumping. Write for 
descriptive folder and prices. *P.D.—Positive Displacement for smoother flow. 
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Production Goals Boosted for 1952 
HEN PRODUCTION GOALS 


for 1952 were announced by 

the USDA recently it was indi- 
cated that if the goals could be at- 
tained, total farm production for the 
coming year would be almost 50 per 
cent above the prewar average (1935- 
39). It is expected to be four percent 
record 


above the production indi- 


cated for this year. 


Levels at which prices of milk and 
butterfat produced in 1952 will be 
supported by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are being announced well 
in advance to enable farmers to make 
necessary plans for the needed produc- 
tion volumes, the Department said. 


There'll be some difficulty for the 
farmers in meeting this production 
goal, however. The need for fertilizers 
will be far greater than present sup- 
Farm 


plies. production 


throughout 1952 will be curtailed be- 


machinery 


cause of the diversion of critical ma- 
terials to the military program. There 
will also be some regional labor short- 
ages—rural workers will be going into 
the armed forces and to industrial 
centers for higher paid employment. 


Despite the efforts on the part of 
the USDA to meet all essential mili- 
tary and domestic requirements and 
provide for exports at current levels 
there will still be a lag in building 
of reserves. Crowded schedules of 
land use and a normal amount of aver- 
age weather conditions will not mark 
any great improvement in feed grain 
stocks. 


Selective acreage increases are 
called for in the case of the more 
urgently needed crops to enable the 
farmers to turn out the required pro- 


To do 


duction to meet these goals. 
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this others too must contribute their 
share of effort; for the farmer relies 
on the manufacturers and distributors 
of machinery, fertilizers and pesticides 
as well as on those agencies which 
can aid him in getting the required 


labor and credit. 
Acting Agriculture 
Clarence J. McCormick in making the 


Secretary of 


goals production announcement said 
that a stepped up production of feed 
grains was especially needed during 
1952 and that farmers will be asked 
to “push for higher yields in general 
and to produce food and fiber on 
about 3 million more acres of crop 
land than ever before.” 

He asked farmers to place special 
emphasis on feed grain productions 
by giving corn and grain sorghums a 
priority over all less productive grain 
crops. This was the only way in 


which increased livestock numbers 


can be maintained, he said. 

That means that about 3 million 
more acres of corn must be planted 
than last year and grain sorghums pro- 
duction must be increased by at least 
20 percent. All grasses and roughage 
too must be produced at high levels. 


Farm Prices and Parities 

Farm prices increased by two per- 
cent during the past month but were 
still four percent below the record 
of last February. Although the gen- 
eral index of prices received by farm- 
ers was 25 points or nine percent 
above those of a year ago, there were 
some declines during the past month 
such as meat animals, corn and other 
commodities. 

Primarily responsible for the raised 
parity index to the new high of 284 
percent of the 1910-14 average was 
the increase in prices for food and 


feed and the increase in excise taxes. 
The index was only one point (1/3 of 
one percent) above that of April of 
this year but nine percent above that 


of a year ago. 


Index for dairy products rose from 
294 in mid-October to 305 on Nov. 
15 even though the milk production 
had its usual seasonal decline. Milk 
production was 14 percent above the 
same period for 1950 and, with the 
exception of 1946, marked the high- 
est on record for the month. Butterfat 
prices increased only slightly during 
the month while increases in milk 
prices both at the wholesale and retail 
levels were high enough to raise the 
seasonally 


adjusted index by two 


points. 


Farmers Cost of Living Increases 

Cost of living for farmers raised the 
all commodity index to 7 percent 
above that of last year while price 
for production goods were about the 
same as last month. The family liv- 
ing index at the same time was also 
raised about six percent above last 
year. 


The first. food price rise in four 
months was noted by mid-November. 
Dairy 
sonally, declines in pork prices more 


product prices increased sea- 


than offset the high prices paid for 
beef and coffee prices were also ad- 
vanced. Although prices paid for all 
food items were higher than a year 
ago they were well below both the 
index for all commoditeis and record 
high levels of food prices last July. 


Soil Not Cow Is Basic Source 
of Milk 
ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Charles F. Brannan recently cau- 
tioned milk producers to not lose 
sight of the fact “that the basic source 
of milk is not the cow but the soil.” 
That it is the duty of dairy farmers 
to prevent rich soil resources from 
deteriorating to such a point that na- 
tional dairy herds are no longer able 
to supply the American people with 
adequate diets. 

In the complex dairy industry, Sec- 
retary Brannan pointed out, the cow 
is really just another processing plant 
and dairy herds, processing plants and 
distributing concerns are absolutely 


(Please Turn to Page 77) 
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Clean cases for Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are provided by this Girton Empty Case and 
Box Washer. This heavy duty, high pressure washer 
is one of the largest operating in the United States. 
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Milk has long been 

in short supply in 

large areas of the 

fralcre world. This chronic 

shortage of milk has 

been further accen- 

tuated during the 

last decade because 

production was not able to keep pace 

with an ever-increasing population. In 

a number of areas the ravages of war 

have resulted in additional heavy de- 

cline in milk production through de- 
crease of livestock. 

There is no clear-cut line to define 
the areas with an inadequate supply 
of milk, but generally speaking one 
may include parts of Eastern Europe, 
southeastern Europe, of the Middle 
East, India, large parts of Africa and 
parts of South America. A common 
characteristic of these areas is that 
they represent the less developed 
parts of the world though they vary 
greatly in degree of development. 
These areas are called “milk deficient 
areas.” 

The low supply of milk in these 
areas is reflected in per capita con- 
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article. 





Because agriculture is a basic activity and be- 
cause the dairy industry is a basic part of agriculture, 
the development of a healthy dairy industry has 
been one of the first goals in the progressive evolu- 
tion of backward areas. 
translated into practical terms is the subject of this 
To many American dairymen, eager to 
participate in the struggle for liberty but not sure 
where their energies can be applied, the story “Milk 
in the Struggle for Peace,” 


How the grand idea is 


may point the way. 








By D. SOULIDES, Milk Specialist 


sumption. The annual per head con- 
sumption of milk in selected dairy 
advanced countries stands in sharp 
contrast to milk- 
deficient countries. The following fig- 


consumption in 


ures referring to milk and dairy 
products, both expressed in terms of 
Huid milk, illustrate this difference. 


Dairy Pounds of Milk 
Advanced Consumed per 
Countries Head per Year 
Canada 1,230 
New Zealand 1,229 
Australia 963 
Denmark 820 
United States 741 
United Kingdom 740 
Argentina 591 
Milk Pounds of Milk 
Deficient Consumed per 
Countries Head per Year 
Turkey 312 
Hungary 170 
Yugoslavia 143 
Egypt 117 
Algeria 103 
India 101 
Peru 97 


According to available data, the 
quantity of milk for human consump- 
eastern and_ southeastern 
Middle East, 
Africa and Latin America—an area 


tion in 
Europe, the India, 
inhabited by more than 850 million 
people—amounts to about 50 million 


metric tons (110 billion pounds) as 


compared with 110 million tons (240 
billion pounds) consumed in North 
America, Western Europe, Australia 
and New Zealand with a population 
of less than 300 million. 


Fresh milk, owing to its perish- 
able nature cannot, like most other 
foodstuffs, be supplied through im- 
ports from other countries. The con- 
centrated milk products like  con- 
densed or dry milk, cheese and butter, 
due to the high consumption levels 
of the producing areas, are not in such 
surplus as to cover the deficit in needy 
areas. The quantity of milk and dairy 
products exported from milk surplus 
countries such as New Zealand, Den- 
mark, the United States, Australia 
and others, has not exceeded—in terms 
of fluid milk—5 per cent of the annual 
world production or about 24 billion 
The bulk of this goes to 
countries which are able to pay for 
it. These facts suggest that the rais- 
ing of consumption levels in the milk- 
deficient countries must depend main- 


pounds. ° 





*It is estimated that the approximate postwor 
world production of milk amounts to 220 million 
metric tons (485 billion pounds) as against some 
250 million metric tons (550 billion pounds) pro- 
duced before the war. 
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A regular system of milk collection is essential to the establish- 
ment of sound industry. On the island of Malta some of the 
milk is delivered to the plant by boat. 


ly on the increase of local produc- 
tion which, in turn, points out the 
need for an improvement in the pres- 
ent state of the dairy industry of 
these countries. 

Primitive Industry Common 

Dairying in large parts of the world 
is almost as primitive as it was in 
Western Europe at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In some areas 
more backward. It took 
nearly a century for the dairy industry 
of the advanced countries to reach 
the present level. Fortunately this 
does not mean that it has to be equal- 
ly long in the the milk- 
There is a sub- 
stantial difference between the situa- 
tion of the Western countries of the 
nineteenth century and that of the 
milk-deficient areas of today. Now 
there exists a tremendous accumula- 
tion of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge and experience in dairying which 
is easily available; in fact it is being 
offered liberally. In many of the milk- 
deficient areas there exist seedlings of 
advanced dairying in the form of 


it is even 


case of 
deficient countries. 


modern farms, experimental stations, 
institutes and educational centers 
which could be the spring-boards of 
progress. Furthermore, the need of 
improving dairy production is recog- 
nized. Thus, technically and as a de- 
sirable achievement, prospects for a 
development of the dairy industry in 
the above areas are rather favorable. 
What is really unfavorable is the low 
economic level which is expressed in 
a low income for large sections of the 
population and, in consequence, in a 
low standard of living. The main ob- 
stacle for a material improvement in 
dairying in these areas is the ex- 
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tremely low purchasing power of the 
prospective consumer which prevents 
and 
steady demand for milk and dairy 
products. 


the creation of an _ increased 
Dairying in most of these 
areas, when it is a nomadic 
type, is a by-product of the main agri- 
cultural 


not of 

Cattle are used 
primarily as draught animals and in- 
cidentally as milk producers. The 
average annual yield of milk per cow 
usually does not exceed 120 gallons 


operation. 


of milk. The same poor yields are to 
be found for the other milk animals 
such as buffaloes and goats. 

A real modernization of the dairy 
industry in milk-deficient areas has 
to go hand in hand with improve- 
ment of agriculture and the general 
economy of the country. Consequently 
the development of dairying is bound 
to be a slow process. 

How to Start? 

The first question to be faced in an 

attempt to improve the dairy industry 





DO YOU KNOW DISI 

The dairy industry has an or 
ganization already set up and 
functioning that can supplement 
some of the work that the United 
Nations govern- 
ment are doing in developing 
backward areas. This organiza- 
tion is the Dairy Industries So- 
ciety International whose head- 
quarters are at 1108 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Now 
in its fifth 
DISI is a non-profit organiza- 
tion working in the interests of 
a better dairy industry on a 
world-wide scale. 


and our own 


year of operation 














This African farmer, barely removed from the Stone Age, is 
learning the dairy business. Still primitive to us, the cow, calf 
and barn represent immense progress. 


of a given area is how to start. In 


spite of many characteristics which 


these areas have in common, it is 
rather difficult, if not impossible, to 
apply common rules. There are, how 
ever, some general lines of approach 
that Detailed in 
formation on the state of agriculture 
and dairying in the milk-deficient 
countries is generally lacking. The 
first step is a survey by competent 


Can be foll Ww ed. 


and qualified experts. These surveys, 
both technical and economic, will pro- 
vide first-hand information on the pos- 
sibilities of developing agriculture and 
dairying, will bring out the basic dairy 
problems of a country or group of 
countries, and will give the necessary 
background for improvements which 
could be carried out profitably. 


A fundamental principle which has 
to be kept in mind is that the rec 
ommended initial reforms be such as 
to avoid any clash with well-estab 
they 
ability of 


the country to absorb them. 


lished Furthermore 


should _ not 


practices. 
exceed the 
For in 
stance, a by-product of primitive but- 
termaking in India is “lassi” or butte1 
milk. Small-scale butter production on 
the farms makes possible the utiliza 
tion of “lassi” by the farmer’s family. 
“Lassi” is usually the only milk prod 
uct left to the 


predominantly vegetarian country this 


Indian farmer. In a 
by-product is the main source of ani- 
mal protein for scores of millions of 
the rural population. Any attempt to 
introduce modern buttermaking in 
India by setting up large creameries 
which will tend to put the small pro- 
ducer out affect 
seriously the nutrition of large sections 
of the population. Similarly it would 


of business would 
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Animal health is always a major consideration. These Mexican 
farmers are receiving payment for cattle which were destroyed 
in the campaign to eradicate the hoof and mouth disease. 


Clean honest milk at a comparable price is the best method of 
meeting the problem of adulteration. Native plant men are 
processing the day’s supply at Zaria Dairy in Nigeria. 


be a mistake to install and operate on 
a commercial basis a pasteurization 
plant in an area of low income con- 
sumers and an unclean supply of milk. 
In such cases, because of the higher 
price, the pasteurized milk would be 
more inaccessible than before to the 
consumer. At the same time, the op- 
eration would be defective since pas- 
teurization cannot make good milk 
out of a poor raw material. Milk pro- 
duced in such areas is usually heavily 


contaminated. 


Any improvement in the dairy con- 
ditions of the milk-deficient areas has 
to be introduced with great caution 
and according to a sound plan. Im- 
provements in agriculture and dairy- 
ing cannot be pushed beyond the ex- 
isting economic and social conditions 
of a country if they are to be con- 
structive. One of the main objectives 
during the initial stages of a new pro- 
gram should be the creation of a spirit 
of progress. The old stagnation must 
be broken up and the dairy industry 
must move ahead in harmony with the 
general economic development of the 


country. 


Can Introduce New Practices 


In a number of milk-deficient areas 
there are certain practices that have 


outlived past economic conditions. 


Such practices may either be discon 
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tinued or readjusted without great 
difficulty. Similarly a number of new 
measures and regulations tending to 
improve the conditions of milk pro- 
duction and handling can be _ intro- 
duced and carried out within the 
framework of existing economic con- 
ditions. Following are some examples 
of the readjustments and reforms that 
can be pursued: removal of milk cows 
or goats from residential sections to 
the suburbs; inspection of the places 
where these animals are kept and en- 
forcement of elementary rules of sani- 
tation; testing of milk animals—es- 
pecially cows—for diseases commun- 
icable to man and destruction of those 
that are an immediate danger to pub- 
lic health (e.g., open cases of tuber- 
culosis). Under the same category 
may come the tightening of control 
against adulteration of milk and dairy 
products. Establishment of advisory 
services employing native experts is 
desirable if such services do not exist. 
The work of these experts would be 
to disseminate elementary information 
and instructions such as, for instance, 
the importance of clean milk as a 
food, proper methods of handling 
and processing milk, and so forth. It 
is evident that the above enumerated 
measures or changes will not increase 
production but will result in improv- 


ing the quality of milk and to some 


extent decrease the wastage through 


bad handling and processing. Further- 
more, these reforms will prepare the 
ground for more radical changes. At 
the same time a coordinated program 
of long-term developments could be 
drawn up and put into operation 
gradually. 

In any long-term dairy develop- 
ment planning, it is of fundamental 
importance to determine whether the 
area in question possesses those phy- 
sical conditions which are necessary 
for the development of a modern in- 
dustry on the pattern of the dairy 
advanced countries. It is maintained 
that the dairy cow is the most ef- 
ficient and most economical milk pro- 
ducing animal. In a number of areas, 
because of scarcity of pasture land 
suitable for big animals or because 
of peculiar topographic and _ climatic 
conditions, other species, such as 
goats and sheep, have to be used as 
milk animals in addition to or even 
in preference to the cow. This means 
that some areas will always be more 
favorably placed than others. Physical 
limitations should always be kept in 
mind in determining the scope and 
the pattern of dairy expansion. 


Nature of the Program 
A long-term program may be di- 
vided into a number of general opera- 


tions, such as education, technical im- 
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One of the first steos in developing a dairy industry in a backward area is to create 
a market. Although the first efforts may be primitive, the fact that people become 
milk conscious is a major achievement. 
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provements, and marketing improve- 
ments. The particulars of each of 
these operations as well as the order 
of priority will vary according to the 
area. The following should be con- 
sidered only as illustrations: 
Education may include a systematic 
dissemination of knowledge concern- 
ing the nutritive value of milk. The 
importance of clean handling and 
preservation of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts as well as the disadvantage of 
using adulterated milk or dairy prod- 
ucts should be brought out. Booklets 
written in simple language, lectures, 
films, and similar materials, may be 
used. The school feeding programs 
may also be included in education. 
In this connection it may be advisable 
that in regions where milk is scarce 
low priced skim milk powder be in- 
troduced among the poorest section 
of the population. This would con- 
tribute to the creation of dietary 
habit for milk among those groups 
that now cannot afford to use milk. 
In short, the purpose of this opera- 
tion will be to make the prospective 
consumers appreciate good quality 
milk and thus increase the demand 
for it among the general public. 
Technical improvements may_ in- 
clude improvement of local breeds 
of dairy cattle and other milk ani- 
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mals, improvement of the feeding 
conditions of the animals (improved 
pastures and the production of more 
feeding stuffs), organization of con- 
trol of animal diseases (tuberculosis, 
mastitis, brucella infections). system- 
atic organization of control against 
adulteration of fluid milk and dairy 
products; expansion and improvement 
of advisory services; installation of 
laboratories both for control and _ re- 
search; organization of dairy research 
and development of a coordinated 
plan of scholarships for students to 
study dairy science in advanced coun- 
tries. Technical improvements will 
also include introduction of new prac- 
tices and methods such as production 
of clean milk, pasteurization, modern 
cheese- and buttermaking and other 
new developments concerning produc- 
tion, handling, and processing of milk. 
It is important that the above develop- 
ments to be introduced on a small scale 
and put into operation in certain key 
localities where the result can be dem- 
onstrated more effectively. While an 
improvement of milk animal breeds 
will require careful planning and 
many years of work to produce ap- 
parent results, improved feeding of 
the existing animals may have an 
almost immediate response in the form 
of increased milk yield. 


Demonstrations of this kind in milk 
producing regions will show to the 
breeders the benefits derived from 
better feeding of their animals. In 
an area where the necessary condi- 
tions for commercial operation of pas- 
teurization are lacking it may be ad- 
visable to install one or two plants in 
a large city and give economic 
protection. 


In the case of cheese-making or 
buttermaking, small-sized modem 
plants may be installed in butter and 
cheese producing areas and operated 
by agricultural organizations such as 
communal centers, institutes or coop- 
erative societies. These will actively 
help in introducing new methods and 
practices by serving as demonstration 
and training places for the farmers. 
The objective in all cases should be 
to create active cells of technical 
progress through which improved 
methods can be gradually dissemin- 
ated. Their more general application 
will, in this manner, keep pace with 
the economic progress in the area. 


Marketing Needs Attention 


Marketing should 
be given special attention. A _ fea- 


ture common to nearly all milk- 


improvements 


deficient countries is the production 
of milk by small individual producers. 
In the urban areas the producer is 
usually the retailer also. These small 
producers are, as a rule, located in 
the suburbs or even in the city itself, 
each usually owning one to three 
cows or a few goats. Under these con- 
ditions the control over the health 
of the animals, the handling of milk 
and the prevention of adulteration 
is very difficult. A change in_ this 
system of production and marketing 
therefore is of paramount importance. 
It appears that in most of the milk- 
deficient areas the chances of such 
changes through private _ initiative 
alone are rather slim. A promising 
solution to this situation is the intro- 
duction of the cooperative society 
system. Through cooperatives, small 
producers can attain many of the ad- 
vantages of large-scale production 
without appreciably sacrificing their 
independence. They can achieve sub- 
stantial economies, acquire expensive 
equipment, improve the quality of 
their products and increase their in- 
come by pooling their resources. In 


addition, cooperatives can be an ef- 
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fective means of dissemination of 


knowledge and new techniques. 


This system is not unknown to 
many of the milk-deficient countries, 
but it has given insignificant results 
so far. It is argued that the main 
obstacles to the establishment of milk 
cooperative societies are: competition 
from petty dealers offering adulter- 
ated products at lower prices; failure 
of the consumer to appreciate quality; 
lack of statutory backing which will 
enable the milk societies to control 
their members; and lack of experience 
in effectively organizing and operating 
cooperatives. These are real obstacles 
which have to be overcome if the co- 
operative societies in general are to 
bear fruit. Education concerning the 
benefits of cooperation to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, government 
subsidies, guidance and supervision to 
aid in the establishment of coopera- 
tive societies will be necessary. In 
certain cases, measures that may be 
considered as interfering with free 
trade may have to be applied in order 
to make possible a profitable opera- 
tion of cooperative societies. Such 
measures would be justified on the 
ground that high consumption and 
better quality of milk are of vital im- 
portance to the community as a whole. 
In view of the difficulties such a sys- 
tem has to be introduced gradually 


and cautiously. 
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Dairy 


have been extremely successful in a 


cooperative organizations 
number of advanced countries. Of 
these Norway is especially interesting 
because it is a country of small pro- 
ducers scattered over a wide area. 
Furthermore, it is not an exporter of 
dairy products. It is estimated that 
98 percent of the milk trade in that 
country is carried by cooperative so- 
cieties. Norway may serve both as an 
example and a guide for the develop- 
ment of dairy cooperatives in the areas 
under consideration. 


According to the generally accepted 
concept of the Point Four Program 
the main impetus for economic and 
technical development must come 
from the country concerned. Willing- 
ness to undertake and enthusiasm for 
improvement and progress cannot be 
imported. The bulk of the capital re- 
quired has also to come from the areas 
themselves. Outside assistance will be 
confined mainly to services including 
modern machinery and experts who 
will help in the introduction of new 
knowledge and techniques. One of 
the first things which the needy 
country has to provide are the local 
technical services and the administra- 
tive machinery through which the 
whole project of development can be 
managed and the outside assistance 
channeled into the country. In the 
case of dairying in many milk-deficient 





This spic and span plant in Indonesia is an example of careful 
progress. Note the small-necked bottles and the barefoot natives, 
a contrast with the modern equipment. 


Native participation as completely as possible is the ideal. In 
Jamaica a group of native mechanics take care of a machine 
in a local condensed milk plant. 


countries such services are in existence 
and can easily be reorganized and 
improved in efficiency. There are, 
however, countries where the estab- 
lishment of a separate branch, within 
the Ministry of Agriculture dealing 
with dairy matters is needed as a pre- 
liminary step. In some cases, owing 
to the lack of experts, the organiza- 
tion of such a branch may have to be 
elementary but not that does not re- 
duce its importance as a beginning. 

As a result of the reforms and im- 
provements to be carried out in the 
milk-deficient areas a large number of 
specialists have to be provided by the 
advanced countries as their contribu- 
tion to the international technical co- 
operation. Experts who are needed fo1 
planning direct assistance, or training 
in connection with dairy develop- 
ments will include: 

Animal breeders, dairy husbandry 
experts, pasture and range manage- 
ment specialists, animal nutritionists, 
veterinarians specializing in diseases 
of milk animals, milk technologists, 
experts on control of adulteration of 
foodstuffs, food and milk chemists, 
dairy bacteriologists, dairy engineers, 
research and agricultural education 
experts, administrative specialists, co- 
operative society specialists, and dairy 


management and economic experts. 
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The Problem of Adulteration 


Adulteration of foodstuffs is a com- 
mon practice in underdeveloped areas. 
Adulteration of dairy products. and 
fluid milk in particular, constitutes a 
major problem. The type of adultera- 
tion most often practiced is watering 
milk. Other forms of adulteration are 
partial abstraction of fat or addition 
of skim milk. Adulteration of butter 
or ghee (clarified butter) is also very 
common, the usual admixtures being 
tallow and lard for butter and vege- 
table fats for ghee. In the case of 
cheese the original milk is very often 
partially skimmed, and the resulting 
iow fat product is sold as full cream 
cheese. 

In most of the milk-deficient coun- 
tries there exists detailed legislation of 
varying degrees of severity against 
adulteration. Rarely, if at all, how- 
ever, has adulteration been dealt with 
effectively. It is often maintained 
that this failure is due primarily to 
defective control and leniency shown 
to offenders. No doubt there is some 
truth in this but the principal causes 
of adulteration seem to lie beyond the 
range of legal or police control. The 
large number of producers, middle- 
men and retailers makes effective con- 
trol very difficult. The low purchas- 
ing power of the bulk of the con- 
sumers forces them to prefer the adul- 
terated but cheaper product to the 
more costly genuine one. In certain 
areas adulteration is so deeply rooted 
that it is accepted as a regular prac- 
tice and. as such it is viewed by the 
consumers with tolerance if not 
apathy. 


The practice of adulteration is based 
mainly on the poverty of the consumer 
who is prepared to sacrifice quality 
for low price. As a result not only 
the consumer is exploited, but through 
unfair competition, honest private en- 
terprise and cooperative societies are 
seriously hampered. 


A Hard Practice to Whip 


There is a vicious circle; expansion 
of honest trading would curb adul- 
teration, but as long as adulteration is 
tolerated no honest enterprise can gain 
much ground. Adulteration is too 
deeply rooted to be swept away by 
stringent police measures alone. It will 
require a general improvement of the 
economic, social and political condi- 
tions of the country to eradicate this 
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malpractice. In the meantime, how- 
ever, intensified legal control com- 
bined with an educational program 
designed to show that the adulterated 
product, though nominally cheaper, 
actually is more expensive than the 
genuine one, may be put into effect. 
These measures, depending on the 
general conditions of the country, may 
be followed by, or combined with, 
more active steps. The adulterated 
product suppresses the genuine prod- 
uct because of its lower price. Under 
certain conditions it is possible to com- 
bat adulteration with its own weapons 
but in an honest way. Reliable firms, 
for instance, may put out “standard- 
ized” dairy products for the low- 
income consumers. Such products 
may be butter containing admixtures 
of other fats in various proportions or 
cheeses of low fat content, with their 
composition indicated and their price 
fixed accordingly. This practice, wher- 
ever applicable, would tend to deprive 
adulteration of its main cause of exist- 
ence,— that is, excessive and _ illegal 
profit. 


Biological Control of Milk 

A serious technical defect in the 
control of milk in the milk-deficient 
areas, is the one-sided analytical meth- 
ods applied. The testing of milk, 
which is usually carried out in state 
laboratories, is devoted primarily to 
detecting adulteration. It is confined 
to physical and chemical tests such 
as determination of specific gravity, 
freezing point, and fat or solids-not- 
fat content. Bacteriological tests for 
the determination of the biological 
conditions of milk such as the number 
and type of bacteria that indicate the 
keeping and sanitary qualities of the 
product, are seldom, if at all, carried 
out. In most of these countries there 
are not even standards for the bac- 
terial contents in milk. From the pub- 
lic health point of view, bacteriologi- 
cal control is of considerable impor- 
tance. A sample of milk may be 
chemically pure and unadulterated, 
but because of faulty handling it may 
be not only objectionable, it may be 
dangerous to the consumer. 


It should be realized, however, that 
bacteriological control involves deli- 
cate techniques, trained personnel, 
special handling and quick examina- 
tion of the samples. All these basic 
conditions are either lacking or very 
limited in underdeveloped areas. 


Nevertheless, it would be of great 
importance, if, as a first step, in coun- 
tries where attention to the bacterio- 
logical factors in milk lags behind the 
present knowledge, one or two state 
bacteriology laboratories were estab- 
lished. The task of these laboratories 
would be to study the biological con- 
ditions of the milk produced and con- 
sumed in the country and prepare the 
ground for the establishment of bac- 
terial standards and control realistic 
enough to fit the conditions prevail- 
ing in that country. In certain cases 
outside expert assistance for the estab- 
lishment of such biological control of 
milk would be necessary. 

Generally speaking, the introduction 
of milk microbiology in countries 
where this is littlke known is of para- 
mount importance for the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry along mod- 
ern lines. Bacteriological control is 
basic to the whole dairy industry not 
only because the important milk prod- 
ucts such as cheese, butter and sour 
milks are the outcome of fermenta- 
tion, but also because a large propor- 
tion of wastage is due to the action of 
harmful bacteria. A considerable sav- 
ing of milk and an improvement of 
dairy products can be achieved 
through deliberate bacterial control. 
This in turn depends upon the knowl- 
edge of how to eliminate or how to 
use profitably these invisible agents. 


Introduction of Pasteurization 


An almost universal treatment given 
to fluid milk in milk-deficient areas is 
boiling. The milk immediately after 
purchase is, as a rule, heated by the 
consumer to boiling point. In certain 
instances the milk is brought to boil- 
ing point and then kept simmering for 
some time. The effect of boiling is 
twofold; it destroys the pathogenic 
bacteria which may be present in the 
milk, and it reduces to a large extent 
those bacteria which although harm- 
less are responsible for the spoilage 
of milk. Contrary to what is com- 
monly believed, it was found that the 
heating of milk to the boiling point 
produces negligible impairment and 
that only a subsequent simmering re- 
sults in some loss of nutritive value 
and appreciable damage of the vita- 
mins. The consumer in those coun- 
tries has been taught by experience 
that milk does not keep unless it is 
boiled. Also he has been trained not 
to drink raw milk. In certain areas 
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drinking of raw milk is considered as 
a kind of “taboo”. 


habit, milk-borne infections in those 


Because of this 


areas are rather uncommon. In this 
connection we quote from the recent 
official report on the milk problem in 
India® “About the quality of market 
milk, the less said the better. Fortu- 
nately, due to the universal practice 
of boiling milk, the incidence of any 
disease being transmitted by milk on 
a wide scale is remote.” 

Apart from the sanitary importance, 
boiling of milk being a rather radical 
treatment offsets to some extent the 
high content of bacteria due to the 
unclean handling, the usually high 
temperature during the summer 
months and the lack of refrigeration. 

In advanced dairy countries pas- 
teurization constitutes a regular prac- 
tice for the fluid milk consumed in 
the cities. This process, like boiling, 
serves two purposes; it renders milk 
safe, and it increases the keeping 
quality of the product. Unlike boil- 
ing, as practiced in milk-deficient 
countries, however, pasteurization 
precedes the distribution of milk, thus 
making possible the delivery of a safe 
and good-keeping quality product. 

To practice pasteurization on a 
large commercial scale, however, a 
number of prerequisites are neces- 
sary. Of these the following are con- 
sidered as fundamental: 

A sizeable demand for pasteurized 
milk; a steady and clean supply of 
milk; efficient transportation of milk 
from the producing area to the proc- 
essing plant, skilled personnel, refrig- 
eration, efficient distribution service, 


and last but not least—low processing 





*"A General Survey of the Milk Problem in 
India’’ by Sir Dartar Singh, Vice-Chairman, In- 
~~ aera of Agricultural Research, New Delhi 
1949) 
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Some African farms 
can make the great 
dairy nations look to 
their laurels. This fine 
Jersey bull is the 
herd sire at “Schoon- 
gezicht” in South 
Africa. 


cost so that the price of pasteurized 
milk does not exceed the purchasing 
power of the poorest prospective 
consumer. 

All these prerequisites exist in the 
dairy advanced countries and have 
made it possible to supply urban pop- 
ulations almost exclusively with pas- 
teurized milk. It may well be said 
that commercial pasteurization of milk 
according to the western pattern, is 
the outcome of an advanced dairy 


industry. 


Must Go Slow on Pasteurizing 

In milk-deficient countries, where 
most of the conditions necessary for 
pasteurization are either lacking or 
strictly limited, pasteurization of milk 
on the scale and pattern of advanced 
countries is not feasible. That is why 





186 WATCHES PRESENTED 

Ridgeway Kennedy, Jr., Pres- 
ident of Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
presented watches to 186 men 
and women who this year (1951) 
completed thirty years or more 
of service. The occasion was the 
15th annual dinner of the 25- 
Year Club held in December. 

Among those receiving watch- 
es were: Richard Speirs, Vice- 
Philip Stromback, 
Chief Engineer; Joseph Muller, 
in charge of the Milk Wholesale 
Department; James J. Welsh, 
Office Manager, Main Office and 
Mrs. Anna K. Eaton, Head of 


the Laboratory 


President; 


System, and 
Frances E. Paulson, Company 
Treasurer and Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Kennedy him- 
self has been associated with 
Abbotts since 1912. 











pasteurization in these areas is either 
non-existent or, if it is practiced, is 
usually inefficient and confined to the 
bigger urban areas. The following 
passage from a report® referring to an 
otherwise developed country will give 
an idea of the situation that may exist 


in less advanced countries: 


“When first pasteurized milk 
was introduced to Lisbon con 
sumers about 25 years ago, it was 
not popular. But a new firm es 
tablished early this year to pas 
teurize milk for sale in the city 
and its suburbs, reports that sales 
have been steadily increasing. 
Daily production is now about 
2,000 quarts (1.8 metric tons). 
This figure represents only a 
small proportion of the milk con- 
sumed in the city of Lisbon and 
will probably not increase sub- 
stantially until the price of pas- 
teurized milk becomes more com- 
petitive. At present raw milk 
costs about half as much as the 
new product.” 


Boiling of milk, in spite of the ad- 
vantages already mentioned, does not 
ensure that certain adverse conditions 
of milk marketing as practiced in 
most of the milk-deficient areas will 
be discontinued. Because of unclean 
production, milk is usually heavily 
contaminated and consequently of 
poor keeping quality. As a_ result, 
milk distributed to urban areas often 
clots before or during the heating by 
the consumer. In this way substantial 
quantities of milk are wasted. Sim- 
ilarly the individual treatment of milk 
by the consumer makes adulteration 
by the producer or retailer easier than 
when the milk has to be treated be- 
fore distribution. It appears, therefore. 
that the introduction of pasteurization 
or any other modified heat treatment 
of milk on a large scale before dis 
tribution, would have substantial ad- 
vantages over the present practice of 
boiling of milk. In addition to ren 
dering milk safe, it would reduce 
waste and put a curb on adulteration. 


In view of these facts the question 
arises as. to how, under the prevailing 
adverse conditions, can pasteurization 
be profitably introduced in milk 
deficient countries. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
these areas, pasteurization. like an) 





‘Pasteurized Milk Produced in Portugal,’ For 
eign Agr. Vol. 73: 262 Nov. 1949. 
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other new technique, has to be intro- 
duced gradually and as a part of a 
general plan of dairy improvement. 
Independent and random application 
of the process will be of little value. 
It might even be harmful. A defective 
operation would probably harden the 
existing prejudice of the _ public 
against pasteurization. The introduc- 
tion of pasteurization should be com- 
bined with an organized effort to 
combat existing prejudice by explain- 
ing to the people the nature and the 
importance of the process. This would 
help make the prospective consumers 
appreciate pasteurized milk and stim- 
ulate a demand for it. 


A Suggested Plan 


Perhaps a good plan would be to 
start with the installation of one or 
two small plants in a large city. Com- 
plicated types of machinery that re- 
quire special skill to operate should 
be avoided. The holder pasteuriza- 
tion type seems to be more convenient 
to begin with. 

Depending on the area the plant 
could be operated by a reliable firm, 
by a cooperative of milk producers, 
or by a government-sponsored organ- 
ization. In order to overcome the 
excessive cost of the operation which 
would render the price of the finished 
product prohibitive, special protec- 
tion should be given to the operating 
firm or organization. Exemption from 
taxes, privilege of exclusiveness in 
supplying milk to public eating estab- 
lishments, and even subsidies from 
the government might be the required 
form of protection. In exchange, close 
supervision by competent authorities 
should be kept on the quality of the 
product and the operation of the 
plant. 

The supply and the quality of raw 
milk for such a plant might be de- 
veloped along one of these lines. The 
operating firm or organization could 
produce its own milk under modern 
conditions. If modern production of 
milk by the operating agency proved 
to be difficult, then a number of rela- 
tively clean milk producers could be 
selected assupplies. If, in such cases 
the bacteria count was substantially 
above the standard accepted in the 
advanced countries, then the pasteur- 
ization temperature and time could be 
adjusted accordingly. Lastly, if the 
available milk supply is heavily and 
unavoidably contaminated, then ster- 
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ilization instead of pasteurization 
might be the best method. Steriliza- 


areas and consequently cannot claim 
general validity. Each country, de 
tion is a simple process. It requires pending on the average count of bac 
little equipment, and milk can keep teria in milk, refrigeration facilities 
for a long time without refrigeration. and other conditions, should dete 

Generally speaking, in order to off- mine the temperature and time of the 
set the usually high bacteria count and —_—- heat treatment required for the best 
the lack of refrigeration in the homes, results in safety and keeping quality 
a higher temperature than that off- Since such heating as boiling results 
cially accepted in the advanced coun- but in slight impairment of milk, it is 
tries is most advisable. It should be 
realised that the temperature and time 
allowed for pasteurization have been 


based on the condition of raw milk 


safe to assume that raising pasteuriza 
tion temperature by a few degrees, 
together with a readjustment of time 
would hardly have any appreciable 


and other factors prevailing in these effect on the nutritive value of the 
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ANCHOR 
ALKALI 


No specks ...no spots...no dulling film— 

because ANCHOR ALKALI has special rinsing properties 
—properties that make the rinsing operation easy, 
fast and thorough. ANCHOR ALKALI leaves bottles 
glistening with cleanliness—and sterite too! 

For sparkling clean bottles . . . for superior rinsing— 
order Solvay ANCHOR ALKALI. 


A SOLVAY Special CLEANSER 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES ——————_——_ 
Boston * Charlowe * Chicago © Cincinnati * Cleveland « Detroit 
Houston * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
St. Lows ¢ Syracuse 
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product. The mechanical changes nec- 
essary to meet the above conditions 
are not difficult to make provided that 
the manufacturer of the plan has been 


instructed accordingly. 


The success of pasteurization in an 
underdeveloped country should not be 
measured by the number or the capac- 
ity of plants installed, but rather by 
the degree to which the operation of 
these plants has been adapted to the 
local conditions. This will place pas- 
teurization on a solid foundation and 
will make possible its gradual expan 
sion as the general conditions of the 


area improve. 


W. D. DOBSON ELECTED 
Election of William D. Dobson 
executive vice-president and Charles 
G. Todd vice-president of General 
Milk Company, a foreign affiliate of 
Carnation Company, was announced 
by Elbridge H. Stuart, president. 
Dobson, formerly assistant  vice- 
president and general sales manager 
of Carnation’s fresh milk and_ ice 
cream division, joined the company 
in 1939 at its Oakland, California, 
sales department. 
Todd has been assistant secretary 
of Carnation for the past vear and a 


half. 


CHOCOLATE SYRUP 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS CO. 


415 West Scott Street 


Chicago 10 


741 Kohler Street 
los Angeles 20 


Fe over 28 years, 
Stillicious has been one 
of the consistently best 
products in the industry. 
In today’s super-com- 
petitive market, alert 
dairies who want the 
sustained customer appeal 
of uniform quality and 
superbly balanced flavor, 
are looking to Stillicious 
as never before. 
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THATCHER GLASS-McKEE GLASS 


Consolidation of Two Companies 
Makes Annual Sales Total 
Close to $30,000,000 


The consolidation of Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., and McKee 
Glass Co. was announced recently in 
a joint statement by Franklin B. Pol- 
lock, president of Thatcher, and A. K. 
Wood, president of McKee. Com- 
bined annual sales of the two com 
panies are in the vicinity of $30,000,- 
000. 


The union of the two companies, 
Pollock and 
Wood, brings together two of the 


according to Messrs. 
longest established and foremost or- 
ganizations in the glass industry, and 
should afford substantial operating 
economies. Activities of the two com- 
panies are complementary. Thatcher 
is a leading producer of blown glass 
products, and McKee is an important 
producer of pressed glass products. 
The world’s largest maker of milk bot- 
tles which originally comprised its 
entire output, Thatcher now derives 
approximately three-quarters of its 
revenues from the sale of glass con- 
tainers used in packaging foods, bev- 
erages (soft drinks, whiskies, etc.) and 
other products. The company’s plants 
are located at Elmira, N. Y.; Streator, 
Ill., and Lawrenceburg, Ind. The 
The Lawrenceburg unit was added in 
May, 1951. 


McKee Glass Company, founded in 
1853, will within two years celebrate 
its centennial anniversary. Its annual 
sales volume has more than quintupled 
over the past twenty years. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its aggregate rev- 
enues normally were derived from the 
sale of industrial glass products. This 
category of products includes items 
such as glass fronts for electric wash- 
ing machines, refrigerator trays, glass 
parts and bowls for food mixers, and 
glass parts for malted milk shakers. 
Aside from moderate production for 
the armed forces, the balance of sales 
comprises such consumer goods lines 
as well as the well known “Glasbake” 
ovenware, tableware, roaster _ sets, 
coffee makers. One of the most im- 
portant recent additions to the in- 
dustrial line is a large television lens 
employed in projecting on_ theatre 


television screens. 


The McKee Glass Company plant 
is located at Jeannette, Pa. 
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Bowman Wins Recognition 
For Public Relations Activity 


Employees Convention Tied in with Opening of New 
Ice Cream Plant Merits Award from National Association 


N RECOGNITION of a_ two-day 
“Employees Convention” and Open 
House, Bowman Dairy Company, 
Chicago, was presented a certificate 
for outstanding Public Relations by 
the American Public Relations Asso- 
annual convention in 
Philadelphia, November 14 and 15. 


Organizations in all parts of the United 


ciation at its 


States and in practically every field 
of social and commercial activity vied 
for the 195] 
eted prizes in the 


Awards, the most cov- 
Public Relations 
profession. 

Bowman's “Employees Convention” 
with the 
grand opening of the company’s new 


was held in conjunction 


ice cream plant in Chicago. Unique 
in its appeal, the Convention's inter- 
est was centered around 19 booths 
representing the departments of the 
Each booth 


depicted the functions of the depart- 


Bowman Organization. 


ment it represented and each was 


planned, executed, and manned by 
members of the departments. In a 
matter of minutes every Bowman em- 
ployee was able to acquire a com- 
plete, colorfully illustrated, and inter- 
esting picture of all Company opera- 
tions. 

The Committee of Judges for the 
1951 A.P.R.A. Awards was headed by 
Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the 
U. §. Civil Service Commission, and 
included Raymond Bill, president and 
publisher of Sales Management; Regi- 
nald T. Clough, editor and publisher 
of Tide; Alfred E. Greco, Manager of 
Public Relations, The Pullman Com- 
Robert E. Harper, Executive 
Vice-President, National Business Pub- 
Inc.; Donald M. Hobart, 
Vice-President and Director of Re- 
search, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Charles W. Jackson, the White 
House; Keen Johnson, Vice-President 
and Director of Public Relations, Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, and Dr. Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, President George Wash- 
ington University. Colonel Benjamin 
F. Castle, Executive Director of the 
Milk Industry Foundation, is President 
of the A.P.R.A. 


pany; 


lications, 
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Bowman's citation by the A.P.R.A. 
said, “This public relations program 
is a striking instance of the long- 
lasting benefits of a well-conceived 
and prepared one-shot operation: A 


two-day emplovees convention and 
open house built around the opening 
of a new plant involved display booths 
divisional 
were constructed and manned b\ 


picturing activities whicl 


personnel of each division. These dis 
plays were so successful and_ thei: 
part in the ceremony so well received 
that they continue a topic of friendly 
fact been 


made part of the school for new em 


conversation and have in 
plovees, instilling the spirit of friendl) 


labor-management relations in each 


newcomer.” 


yo endo ALT, THREE 
ee SHARPLES 


7. STANDARDIZE 
2. CLARIFY and 


3. SEPARATE hot or cold milk 
in ONE machine 


e Real Standardization within close limits (1/10 
of 1% butter fat). Not just part standardiza- 
tion, but to any desired butter fat content 


below that of incoming milk. 


e Adjust butter fat content of cream to any 
desired percentage up to 40% while standardizing. 


e Standardize regardless of the temperature of 
the milk in the range of 40° to 160°F, and 


clarify at the same time. 


The same MP wiil clarify without standardizing. 


MP 


(Multi- 


purpose) 






NO BOWL CHANGES ARE 
REQUIRED! THE NEW SHARPLES 
PRESUR-SEALD MP IS THREE 
MACHINES IN ONE... 


e The same MP will separate hot or cold milk as 
efficiently as the Sharples Cold Milk Separator. 


All of this is accomplished merely by making 


simple external adjustments— 


Sold and Serviced by 
reliable dealers everywhere 


It's money in your 
pocket — write for 
Bulletin 1265 or call 
your Sharples Dealer. 


SHARPLES 





| 
Gre 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


Dairy Equipment Division 
2300 Westmoreland St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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New Cherry-Burrell President 


John G. Cherry, Grandson of Founder, Succeeds the Late John 
W. Ladd as Corporation’s Head—New Executive Committee Chosen 


T A SPECIAL MEETING of the Cherry-Burrell 

A Corporation board of directors held in Chicago on 

November 1, John G. Cherry was elected President 

of the company succeeding the late John W. Ladd, who 

died suddenly on October 29. Mr. Ladd had been presi- 

dent since 1943 and prior to that Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales since the founding of the company in 1928. 


John G. Cherry, 39, who becomes the third President 
of Cherry-Burrell Corporation, joined the company in 1934 
in the Accounting Division upon his graduation with a 
degree in business administration from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. During World War II he became 
manager of the Priorities Department, subsequently super 
vising factory purchasing and production control. He was 
elected a director of the company in January, 1945. In 
January, 1947, he became a Vice-President and in Janu 
ary, 1949, he was made Vice-President in Charge of Pro 


duction, embracing manufacturing and engineering. 


During World War II, Mr. Cherry served as a mem 
ber of the Dairy Equipment Industry Advisory Committee 
to the War Production Board. 


John Cherry is a grandson and namesake of the 
founder of J. G. Cherry Co., one of the predecessors of 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation. He is a son of Howard H. 
Cherry, First Vice-President of the company and Manage 


of the Cedar Rapids, lowa, manufacturing plant. 


John G. Cherry, newly elected President of Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, has been with the company for seventeen years. He is 
the third President since the concern was founded in 1928. 
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At the time of Mr. John Cherry’s election, the Board 
of Directors selected a new Executive Committee and 
filled the vacant office of Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. This committee consists of Anthony von Wening 
Chairman; Stanley B. Berg; D. H. Burrell, III]; John G 
Cherry; Carl A. Wood and Loomis Burrell, Chairman of 
the board, ex officio. 


Anthony von Wening played an important part in th 
organization of the Cherry-Burrell Corporation and _ has 
been a member of the Board since its formation in 1928 
Because of his wide business experience he has been a 
valuable Board member and brings to this new position a 
breadth of knowledge in financial and operational prob 
lems. He is a Vice-President, a Director, a member of 
the Executive Committee and Chairman of the Financ 
Committee of the A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwauke 
Mr. von Wening is also Chairman of the Board of the 
\. O. Smith Corporation of Texas, in Houston. He is als 
a Director of Nesco, Inc., Chicago, and a former Vice 
President of the Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago. 


Stanley B. Berg joined Cherry-Burrell in 1929 and 
has served as Secretary and Comptroller for many years 
He was elected to the Board in 1940. In 1943 he was 
elected Vice-President, Secretary, Comptroller and a mem 
ber of the Executive Committee. Mr. Berg was elected 





The new Executive Committee is composed of John G. Cherry 
and Anthony von Wening, seated. Standing are D. H. Burrell, 
Stanley B. Berg, and Carl A. Wood. 
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Vice-President in Charge of Finance in 1949, continuing 
as Secretary and Comptroller, and continues as a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

D. H. Burrell, III, joined Cherry-Burrell at its Little 
Falls, New York, manufacturing plant in 1933, transferring 
to the New York City Sales Branch in 1935. He became 
Sales Engineer at the Cleveland Branch in 1937, and was 
later transferred to the Syracuse Branch as Sales Engineer 
and as Sales Manager from 1938 to 1942. During World 
War II, Mr. Burrell enlisted in the U. S. Navy, serving 
with distinction from 1942 to 1946 as a Lieutenant. Upon 
his return from overseas, Mr. Burrell was appointed a 
Divisional Sales Manager with headquarters in Chicago. 
In April of this year he was elected to the Board of 
Directors and now becomes a member of the Executive 
Committee. 





LARGER BUT FEWER 


About 87 Wisconsin farmers in 100 have some- 
one else haul their milk te the dairy plants, says the 
Crop Reporting Service of the Wisconsin and United 
States Departments of Agriculture. 

The transportation of Wisconsin’s milk from 
farm to market has changed greatly in recent years. 
The capacity of Wisconsin’s dairy plants has become 
larger, but there are fewer dairy plants in the state 
than a decade ago. The larger plants are usually 
located out of the farmer’s neighborhood, and _ the 
distance required to travel in delivering milk has 
also increased in recent vears. 











Another member of the Executive Committee is John 
G. Cherry, the new President. He joined the company 
in 1934 in the Accounting Division, serving in several 
capacities until World War II when he became Manager 
of the Priorities Department. Subsequently, he took over 
supervision of factory purchasing and production control. 
He became a Director in January, 1945; a Vice-President 
in 1947; and Vice-President in Charge of Production in 
1949. 

Carl A. Wood, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
brings a wide experience in distribution to the new Execu- 
tive Committee. He has been connected with Cherry- 
Burrell and Wright-Ziegler Co., Boston, a predecessor com- 
pany, for over 34 years. He came up through the ranks 
starting as a territory salesman. He was appointed Mana- 
ger of the New York and Syracuse territories until 1937. 
Mr. Wood was promoted to Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager, Chicago, late in 1937 and become General Sales 
Manager of the entire corporation distribution operations 
in 1943. He was elected to the Board in 1945 and be- 
came Vice-President in Charge of Sales in January, 1949. 
He is widely known in the industry. Mr. Wood is Sec- 


retary and a director of the National Dairy Council, a ‘ 


Vice-President and Director of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association and a member of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee. 

As indicated above, Mr. Loomis Burrell, with more 
than 55 years experience in the dairy equipment industry 
and Chairman of the Board since 1928, continues as a 
member of the Executive Committee in an ex officio ca- 
pacity, thus giving his lifetime of experience to corporate 
problems. 
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WOODMONT DAIRY 


their choice was VILTER 


To meet increased demand, the Woodmont Dairy 
in Cincinnati not long ago modernized and 
expanded. An entirely new refrigeration plant 
was an important part of the expansion. 

After careful investigation of many proposals, 
Woodmont Dairy chose Vilter. They were 
particularly impressed with the balanced 
installation proposed by Vilter engineers. 


The three Vilter compressors in this efficient 
installation are automatically controlled, 

and can be used in any combination on the 
various loads. Two latent heat ice accumulative 
tanks help meet peak loads economically. 

A 3'%-ton Vilter PakIcer gives them easily 
handled Crystalform PakIce for milk crates... 
saving them money on ice, and providing 
thorough, efficient milk temperature maintenance. 


Dairies, ice cream plants, and food processors 
all over the country are turning more and more 
to Vilter. Vilter engineering gives them better 
installations. Vilter equipment operates more 
economically, costs less to maintain. 

And Vilter refrigeration equipment can be 
depended on for the uninterrupted cooling that 

is so vital where foods are concerned. 









Let your nearby Vilter 
Representative or Dis- 
tributor show you how 
you can save with Vilter. 





REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
Ammonia and Freon Compressors ¢ Pakicers @ Evaporative and Shell & Tube 
Condensers ¢ Pipe Coils © Valves and Fittings © Air Conditioning 
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AM ESTEAM id é 


GENERATOR 


V4NOCRS OUT 


HIGH STEAM COSTS! 



























10 - 500 h.p. 
154 - 200 w.p. 


* 
OIL. . . GAS 
or 
OIL - GAS 
Combinations 


* 


FUEL — 80% Guaranteed 
Efficiency 


LABOR — Minimum Attention 
Required 


WATCH FOR ME NEXT MONTH . . . MEANWHILE 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 1011-C 





IRON WORKS 
BOX B-1, OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Builders of Better Boilers since 1848 
Manufactured under License in Canada by VOLCANO, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


You know you have the finest 
if your refrigerating or 
air-conditioning equipment 
is furnished with controls 
by Phillips. Leading 
manufacturers today 
safeguard their customers 
by designing Phillips 
Controls into their units... 
secure in the knowledge 
that they are providing the 
utmost in simplicity and 
quality for dependable, 
efficient, trouble-free 
performance. 








This 3000 Ib. capacity 
Creamery Package Ice Builder 
is furnished with a PHILLIPS 
Float Valve to assure 
dependable refrigerant control. 


Phillips Float Controls are 
available in a complete range 
of capacities. For “‘Freon"’. 

1 to 1000 tons; for 








for NEW Ammonia, 1 to 2000 tons. 
EQUIPMENT or Write for catalog. 
REPLACEMENT 


Look for the name and be SURE 


H. A. PHILLIPS & co. DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 
3255 W. Carroll Ave. Chicago 24, Illinois 
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BORDEN EXECUTIVE PASSES AWAY 
Walter Fitzpatrick, Director of Sales for Grocery 
Products Division, Succumbs to Heart Attack 


Walter T. Fitzpatrick, assistant vice-president of ‘The 
Borden Company and director of sales for the Grocery 
Products Division, died Nov. 28 after suffering a heart 
attack in his office 
at 350 Madison Ave. 
New York City. Hi 


was 60 years old 


Born in Boston, 
Mass., June 12 
1891, he attended 
Georgetown Univer 
sity and Dartmouth 
College. After being 
employed for a time 
by a consulting in- 
dustrial engineering 
firm in New York 
Mr. Fitzpatrick en 
listed in the Army 
and served as a 


fighter pilot during the first World War. 





After the Armistice, he became assistant general man 
ager of the Leonard Refrigerator Company and _ subse 
quently general manager of the Gotham Knitbac Machine 
Corporation, a Gotham Silk Hosiery Company subsidiary 


He first entered the sales field at the age of 38, in 
the midst of the depression, starting as a house-to-house 
salesman for an electric appliance company. He becam 
Chicago branch manager of the firm within a few months 


Joining Borden’s in 1931, he developed an automotiv 
record system for the company, and then handled special 
assignments for top Borden executives for several vears 
In 1937 he became director of expense control for the 
Grocery Products Division and five years later was named 
director of sales for that division. He was appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the company in 1945. 


He leaves his wife Ethel, and two children by a 
previous marriage, Lt. Cmdr. Walter T., Jr... Naval Ail 
Base, Corpus Christi, Tex., and William, also of Corpus 
Christi, who now is at Newport, R. I., Naval Officers 
Training School. 

om 


NEW CONTINENTAL CAN DIRECTORS 
ONTINENTAL Can Company’s Board of Directors 
C recently elected John M. Franklin of New York 
Paul C. Cabot of Boston and Stenhen D Bechtel o! 
San Francisco as directors to fill the three new board mem 
berships recently approved by stockholders. The elections 
increase the size of the board from 12 to 15 members. 
Mr. Franklin is president and a director of United 
States Lines Co. He is a director of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., Worthington ‘Pump and Machinery Corp., America! 
Steamship Owners Protective and Indemnity Association 
Home Insurance Co., the U. S. Coast Guard Academ) 
and the Maryland State Fair, Inc. He served with a rank 
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of major general during World War II as Assistant Chief 
of Transportation and Director of Water Transportation, 
Army Service Forces and was awarded the Distinguished 


Service Medal. 


Mr. Cabot is president of the State Street Investment 
Corp. of Boston, a partner in the State Street Research 
and Management Co. and a director of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., National Dairy Products Corp. 
and Tampa Electric Co. He served as national director 
of the WPB salvage division in 1941 and 1942. He is also 
treasurer of Harvard University, chairman of the invest- 
ment committee of the Greater Boston Charitable Invest- 
ment Trust, a member of the executive committee of the 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Association, and is tax committee 
chairman of the Business Advisory Council, Department 
of Commerce. 


Mr. Bechtel is executive head of Bechtel Corporation 
and its several affiliates which specialize in engineering 
He is president of Bechtel Cor- 
poration, chief executive officer of Bechtel International 
Corp., Arabian Bechtel Co., Canadian Bechtel, Ltd., and 
others. 


and heavy construction. 


Other current principal interests include vice- 
president and director of Joshua Hendy Corp., chairman 
of the board and director, Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe Line 
Co., and director of Industrial Indemnity Co., Pacific Fa 
East Line, Inc., and United States Lines Co. 


«* 
FOOD ASPECTS OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Maintenance of milk supplies in a disaster, dried milk 
and special milk preparations as emergency foods, hazards 
of contamination by radiation, and sanitation problems 
during emergencies were among the subjects considered by 
representatives of the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain at the Conference on Administrative and Scientific 
Problems of Food Aspects of Civil Defense held in Lon 
don, November 13 through December 13. 


The United States delegation included high-ranking 
members of federal, state and local civil defense organi- 
zations, American Red Cross officials, representatives from 
federal departments such as Defense, Agriculture, Federal 
Security and the Bureau of Census, and a special advisor 
trom the Paper Cup and Container Institute which has 
undertaken to ensure availability of paper supplies in U. S. 
target areas for emergency food service, including milk 
to children. 


British Civil Defense plans, devised on the basis of 
their World War II first-hand experience, will contribute 
to discussions and demonstrations in mass feeding, in sal 
vaging and distributing food in a bombed town, and in 
the study of foods best suited to nutritional needs during 


disaster conditions. 
a 
SHORT COURSES AT MASSACHUSETTS 


Department of Dairy Industry at the University of 
Massachusetts announces a series of four, five day courses 
in ice cream and milk. The courses, beginning in Janu- 
ary, will run through March. For further information write 
to Dr. D. J. Hankinson, Department of Dairy Industry. 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
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. Take sediment for instance. 


There are at least thirteen different rea- 
sons why a chocolate drink may settle, 
none of which is due to the flavoring 
material used. 

If you are not completely satisfied with 
your product, you may find the answer in 
the informative folder illustrated below. 
With over 50 years experience in the 
chocolate industry, Forbes may be able 
to help you produce a better, tastier 
chocolate milk drink. 









IT’S FREE! 


Here’s helpful information you can 





WwW 


use, written in plain, every-day 
language. It’s authentic. It’s a folder 
you'll want to keep. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


The Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 
2000 West 14th Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
| Please send us your folder: 
“HOW TO MAKE A HIGH QUALITY 
CHOCOLATE MILK” 


Powder. 


|) Sweetened Unsweetened 


TODAY! | s- 


City ' : Zone State 
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CATTARAUGUS 


Home of Vack. the Giart-Killer| 








an? 40- - 
- u = ‘ 
SOE, a4 ” 


B. Lactis Viscosus, the 
unpleasant little Giant 
which causes milk to 
become slimy. PUR- 
ITY executes it by 
the trillions. 


. _— 





Handsome PURITY Square- 
end Cheese Vat, lined with 
Stainless Steel. May be tailored 
to fit your plant at slight addi- 
tional cost. 


‘ y “LL: 
URITY Cheese Making 

Equipment is not an after 
thought. It is one of the original 
lines upon which the world-wide 
reputation of our milk-handling 
machinery has been based. It has 
been on the market for more than 
75 years. During this time manufac- 
turing processes have been greatly 
improved, and much better materials 
and methods are now being used 
Consequently, the items shown here- 
with and in our bulletins are now of 
much better quality than those which 


have made us famous in the past. 


Such appliances are assets, 
not liabilities, in any up-to-date 
cheese-making plant. They will 
still be making money for the fortu 
nate purchaser long after inferior 
equipment has been scrapped. 


























CATTARAUGUS 


The beautiful valley-home of 
the Giant-Killers. Here the 
contented guild of skilled 
PURITY workers still thrive 
and prosper. Home-owners 
and home-lovers, three gen- 
erations often ply their trade 
side-by-side. 


We have or can make promptly 
anything listed herewith — write 
for complete bulletins. 


PURITY 
Manufacturing Company, Ie 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Oakes & Burger, Inc., Sole Distributors 
CATTARAUGUS, N.Y., U.S.A. 


r seventy-frve years of honest equipment 





SEALRIGHT SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Sealright Co., Inc., announces the appointment of 
William F. Carroll of Cleveland, Ohio, as Sales Repre- 
sentative with William L. Mack for the company’s expand- 
ing activity in the 
Detroit area. 

Mr. Carroll has 
been Sales Repre- 
sentative for the Al 
len B. Wrigley Co.. 
Chicago. He is a 
native of Cleveland 
educated at St. Ig 
natius High School 
and Cleveland Col 


lege. 


Mr. Carroll will 
work with Mr. Mack 
in Detroit and near 





W. F. CARROLL 


by Michigan com 
munities including Pontiac, Flint, Port Huron, Ann Arbor, 
Adrian, Monroe, etc. 


Charles E. Thompson, Manager of Sealright’s Great 
Lakes District, announced Mr. Carroll's appointment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and Barbara, 7, Patricia, 5, 
and Michael, 3, reside now at 29803 Bruce Drive, Willo- 
wick, Cleveland. They will be moving to the Detroit 


region soon. 


Mr. Carroll has been president of the Willo-Beach 
Park Association which is developing one of the finest 
recreation areas in suburban Cleveland. He is also a 
member of the Willowick town council. 


o 
CITY PRODUCTS EARNINGS OFF 


William J. Sinek, president of City Products Corpora 
tion, recently released the corporation’s nine-month state- 
ment. The report shows net revenue from sales of $60,- 
285,899 as compared with $55,227,088 for the same period 
in 1950. 


Net earnings of the corporation for the nine-months 
period, after providing for higher income taxes imposed 
retroactively by the Revenue Act of 1951, were $3,217,757 
or $2.56 per share, as compared with $3,816,472 or $3.04 


per share in the same period last year. 


Mr. Sinek, in releasing these figures, stated City Prod- 
ucts Corporation has during the past year added another 
department to its already diversified activities. It is known 
as the “Division of Natural Resources” and was created 
to acquire interests in oil, gas and other natural resources. 
Investments to date in producing wells in Texas have been 
moderate and the company also has moderate drilling 
interests in Oklahoma. These ventures are proving profit 
able and further investments are contemplated to success 
fully employ the company’s strong cash position. 


For the past several years the management has had 
a well-planned program of diversified expansion and, in 
addition to the above, is presently giving consideration to 


a number of promising dairy projects. 


American Milk Review 
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KALVA CORPORATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


Che Board of Directors of The Kalva Corporation, 
manufacturers of chocolate products for the dairy, ice 
cream, soda fountain, counter freezer and the soft drink 
bottling industry have elected the following officers: 


Leon F. Szerlong has been elected president. He has 
been with the laboratory and research department of the 
firm for thirteen years, and for the past five years has 
served as technical director. Under Mr. Szerlong’s guid 
ance, the present expansion program will continue. 


Robert L. Close has been elected vice-president and 
He 


has been with the company for thirteen years and is known 


will continue as general sales manager of the firm. 


personally to most of the dairy and ice cream industry 


from coast to coast. 


Kingsley P. Karnopp, vice-president, has been asso- 
ciated with the firm since the time that it was founded. 
He is now zone manager of the north midwestern states. 


Al Williford has been associated with the firm for 
the past two years and is now zone manager of the states 
of Illinois and Indiana. 


Glenn Olson will continue in his capacity as treasurer 
and Donald Maxwell, who has been associated with the 
corporation for fourteen years, will continue as production 
manager. 


STRONG JOINS GUNDLACH ORGANIZATION 

Frank S. Strong, widely known in the dairy products 
and provisions field has become associated with the stafl 
of G. P. Gundlach & Company, Cincinnati, consultants to 
the dairy industry. He will serve milk and ice 
plants in the state of Illinois, it was announced by the 


cream 


research, marketing and sales promotion organization. 


Mr. Strong will maintain his headquarters at 717 
Hinman Street, Evanston, Illinois, with telephone contact 
through Greenlee 55282. 


Prior to a nine-year association with the Whitson Prod- 
ucts Division of The Borden Company, Mr. Strong for a 
decade had conducted his own wholesale butter, egg and 
cheese business under designation of Frank S. Strong. Inc., 
in New York City. 


A native of New York, Strong received his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from the University of Maine. He is 
married and the father of two children, Frank S$. Strong, 
Chicago, and Miss Betty Strong, senior at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il., and also has a research associa- 


tion with the Atomic Energy Center in Chicago. 


Mr. Strong is widely known in dairy circles. He is a 
director of the organization of 
Wisconsin dairymen and is also a board member of the 
He 
in the Chicago Dairy Technological Society. 


Wisconsin Boosters, an 


Illinois Dairy Supply Association. has been active 


Mr. Strong has held membership in the Kismet Tem 
ple of the Shriners in Brooklyn, New York. 


January, 1952 








IF YOU WANT 


HEAVY DUTY 


PERFORMANCE 


VALDURA Ser caco 


ompan® 


ac 
amERicaN manent 


¥ Favorite for... FLOORS 
¥ Wonderful for... WALLS 
# Marvelous for... METAL 

and MACHINERY 


For free color card and testimonial proof 
of the heavy duty performance of this 
product and for the name of your nearest 


distributor write to— 


VALDURA DIVISION 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA CO. 


paints Taal of? 101 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Leave Two Quarts Today 
And Please Feed The Cat 


With His Only Rival, the Iceman, Gone With the Horse 
the Milkman Is Supreme in the Field of Domestic Adventure 


By HENRY C. SUTER 


HE MILKMAN surely has a 
‘Dias job and then some. For 

instance, consider Ray Searles, 
who heard cries for help as he put a 
couple of quarts of Grade A on the 
back porch of a San Francisco home. 
Ray discovered his customer, a 300- 
pound lady, wedged in her bathtub. 
He pulled the center board out of the 
dining-room table and pried her out. 
And what is more, “Lady nor tub got 


nary a scratch,” according to Ray. 


Now it isn’t every day that a milk 
man is called upon to pry a customer 
out from a tub, but milkmen know 
quite well that their job can involve 


As 


they draw near to back doors of the 


delivering milk—and then some. 


American homes, they realize they 


for folks, particularly the youngsters, 
as well as possess ability to manip- 
ulate simple mechanisms when called 


upon. 


Another case in point—Vincent Pal- 
mieri, Route Superintendent for one 
of the biggest dairy companies I know 
of, says the most frequent jobs milk- 
the 


lighting ovens, keeping an eye out for 


men do for customers include 


stray pets, feeding goldfish for vaca- 


tioners, and_ picking Sunday’s 


breakfast rolls for delivery with the 
milk, butter and eggs. 


up 


We know milkmen who have wat- 
ered lawns for folks away from home, 
turning on the sprinkler going up the 
street and turning it off as they return 
a little later. They never know what 


is going to be their extra chore as they 


journey onward. Palmieri, who drove 
a milk truck six years, says he used 
to fix breakfast for a bedridden elderly 
that time. 


Others have left their routes to rush 


woman during most of 
expectant mothers or injured children 


to hospitals. 


One driver came upon a housewife 
in terror. She whispered that a “wild- 


eyed man” was hiding behind her 
living-room couch. The milkman crept 
into the living-room and lunged be- 
hind the divan. The “wild-eyed man’ 


turned out to be an ow!! 


Another milkman was late one day 
While placing the bottles in the re- 
frigerator, he noticed the form of a 
woman standing in the corner of the 
dimly lit kitchen. 


being late. 


He apologized for 
He was surprised there 
So he looked more 


closely, and found he’d been address- 


Came ho answer. 


ing a dress form. 


At times it weird, like the 


time a Los Angeles milkman stopped 


vets 


his truck in an alley just before dawn. 
He clambered out and dragged a pros. 


trate man off to the side. 





must be diplomatic, cultivate a liking 
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Stop Hammering... BOCs 








9 . . . your sanitary valves. 
ws je They always work smoothly 


s with... 
the 


lubricant in the Orange Tube | * 











Made Especially No longer the need to Bip f 
f constantly h your i on f 
or valves to loosen them. a é 
@ HOMOGENIZER With a touch of the ——* 
PISTONS wonder lubricant in the Fe: 
orange tube, they work oe tea 
@ SANITARY smoothly, easily—always! Ss: 
VALVES Your valves have perfect Sowa aa 
seal and you overcome Mme, 
@ AMMONIA frequent regrinding and ~~ a 
VALVES prevent leakage. Comes a, 
in sanitary aluminum tube 
@ CAPPER — is tasteless, practically . 
HEAD GUIDES odorless, 100% pure! Now Sie 
used from coast to coast te 
@ SANITARY in dairy plants. 
SEALS ORDER ( $3.00 for 6— 4-oz. tubes. 
® POSITIVE $5.50 for 12 — 4-oz. tubes. 


ACTION PUMPS TODAY! | 


McGlaughlin Oil Company 
3750 E. Livingston Avenue Columbus 13, Ohio 


Packaged by the authority of the Famous Lubricants, Inc. 


F.0.B. Columbus, Ohio 
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For Gop 
Quality 


Low Heat Non-Fat 
Dry Milk Solids 


Whole Milk Powder 
Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids 


Swetone 
Condensed Milk rap * e 

Condensed Skimmilk ; 

Condensed Buttermilk 

ice Cream Mix 

Evaporated Milk 


and Oop 
Profits 





More Sales with Kogers 


MULTI-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT 


Forward-looking plant managers are planning bigger volume 
for '52 with Rogers equipment . . the proved profit-way. 
Today’s markets are absorbing more and more powdered, 
condensed, and evaporated milk products. Why not gear your 
production into these stable profit-building channels? Rogers 


Spray Process Milk Drying Plants, Vacuum Pans, Double and 
Triple Effect Evaporators are one of the basic networks of 
all of 


dairyland from coast to coast. Be certain of getting 
the best engineering advances in milk 
concentrating by specifying Rogers equip- 
ment. Get the profit-facts now. 
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they “Another drunk,” muttered the In days gone by, the milkman arose DYNAMOMETER SALES MANAGER 


drove milkman. at 2 a.m. to hitch up his horses. He William O. Merritt has been named 
used Upon returning along that alley, delivered milk until 10 a.m., then sales manager of the Dynamometer 
derly the man still lay there. So the milk- went back to the barn to groom his Division of the Clayton Manufacturing 
me, man climbed out again to feel his team and take a nap. At 6 p.m. he Company of El Monte, California, by 
rush pulse—but there wasn’t any. went out for another four hours deliv- J. A. Cortright, General Sales Mana 
Idren ering the “evening milk.” Folks were ger. 
Another milkman noticed smoke ; 
fresh off the farm in those days, know- Mr. Merritt a 
youring from the kitchen window as ; } ' a r. Merritt, who came to the com 
| ing cows had to be milked twice a day. in J £ 1950 is aie 
ife he rounded the corner of a house. He pany in january of 1900 as sales pro 
‘wild- dropped his basket on the lawn, raced Before refrigeration, the milkman motion and advertising manager, will 
| her to turn in a fire alarm, then hurried carried a fan to shoo flies from pans handle all domestic and Canadian 
crept hack to the fire. An overstuffed chair, and buckets customers set for him to sales and advertising activities of the 
d be- with smoke billowing from its sides, fill from a 3-gallon bucket he lugged Dynamometer Division. He replaces 
man’ was in the center of the kitchen. Sit around. D. T. Ankeny who resigned to enter 
ting in the chair was a very drunken Then came the bottle, pasteuriza his own business in Pasadena, Cali 
man, mopping his brow. tion, refrigeration, and horses were fornia. Mr. Merritt was formerly di- 
> day. ‘cn’t it?” he i _— retired and the milkman drove a truck. rector of training and sales promotion 
“ re, isn’t it?” he e 
se - “ilkn rm eT Now deliveries are standard, even pel for the Bear Manufacturing Company, 
; of the milkman. : : — 
of a . 4 letized for new coffee-vending ma Rock Island, Illinois. 
> The i $ i un ve Nk P 
the the mimen is ig pata chines, and other gadgets. But the Leo Hoban and John J. Billman 
d for acter as well as physical fitness. He Tk till anita 1} a . 
tl t be husky, although his job isn’t a a ee ae a oo om are sales managers of the Clayton 
pik _— Pee ready for anything. Like the San Kerrick Steam Cleaner and Steam 
more quite as heavy as it used to be. Nicemstiens ities olin i aii iellies 7 tax : 
; rancisco driver who got a scare when Generator Divisions, respectively. 
ee The Busy Milkman a lady rushed out the back door Sales of Clayton equipment to govern 
screaming “Fire!” :' Hutites are w the diractt 
“, new milkman has a charley ~ ment activities are under the direction 
e the horse and raised blood pressure for She had omitted to put on her of Glenn R. Marshall. 
»pped the first six weeks on the job.” says clothes. The Clayton Manufacturing Com 
lawn Palmieri. “Those who can't take it That milkman summoned the fire pany this month marked its twentieth 
pros find out before a couple of weeks are department, and hurried next door anniversary with the publication of a 
up.” to borrow a bathrobe for her. 16-page illustrated brochure. 


GET YOUR MILK to MARKET FRESH and SWEET 


™ DOLE "o1Pauis 


There’s a growing market for sweet, fresh milk — 
the kind of milk your dairy produces. Get it safely 
to market as fresh and sweet as when it left your 
plant, in DOLE-equipped trucks. Retail or wholesale, 
in summer or winter, milk deliveries are safe when 
protected by DOLE Truck Plates. 





DOC DOLECO says — 

This trailer with 4 
DOLE Truck Plates 
mounted overhead has 
a capacity of 460 





ylume cases or 29,440 Ibs. of 
-way. bottled milk. See how 
lered, little space they oc- 
your cupy —no sacrifice of 
ogers payload yet positive 
Pp and assurance of dairy - 
ks of fresh delivery. 

all of 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD - CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
103 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17 


for oll 
REFRIGERATION 
PURPOSES Dole Refrigerating Products, Limited - 44 Elgin Street - Brantford, Ont., Canada 
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HONOR DAIRY CONTAINER HEAD 


R. B. “Russ” Wilhelm, Manager ot 
the Dairy Container Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Comany, was 
honored recently for twenty-five vears 
of service with the glass company. 
He was presented with a gold watch 
at a banquet held in honor of long 
service employees of the company. 

Mr. Wilhelm started in the milk 
bottle business in the Sales Depart 
ment of the Winslow Glass Company 
it Columbus, Ohio in 1927. When 
the Berney Bond Glass Company of 
Clarion, Pa., milk bottle manufac- 
turers, took over the Winslow Com 
pany that same vear, he remained in 


the Sales Department at Columbus. 


In 1930 Owens-Illinois went into 
the milk bottle business through con- 
solidation with the Berney Bond Glass 
Co., Columbus. Ohio and the Atlantic 
Bottle Company, Brackenridge, Pa. 
Mr. Wilhelm was then transferred to 
the Dairy Container Division of 
Owens-Illinois’ main offices in Toledo 
as Assistant Division Manager. He 


was appointed manager of the Dairy 


MILK COMMISSIONS SURVIVE 


4 record of survival of milk com- 
missions in other states where they 
have been under heavy fire holds 
some optimism for Virginia’s state 
milk commission. 

Ben F. Morgan, Jr., dairy market 
ing specialist at V.P.I., says that so 
far this year eight milk control laws 
have been before the legislatures in 
their respective states. All laws were 
maintained, some with moderat 
changes. 

Morgan says indications in Virginia 
are that three proposals or alternatives 


regarding the Virginia commission wil] 





come before the impending session of 
R. B. WILHELM : ant 
the legislature. They are: repeal the 
Division in the fall of 1937, and has 


continued in that capacity. 


milk and cream act under which the 
state milk commission operates; re 

Mr. Wilhelm has been active in or lieve the commission of its resale 
ganizations connected with the dairy price-fixing powers; and give con- 
industry, participating In Improving sumers more representation on the 


the packaging needs of the industry. bos 
commission. 


He has been instrumental in lighten 


ing the weight, improving and stand At present, there is one representa- 


ardizing the milk bottle, developing tive for producers, one for consumers, 
the use of Applied Color Lettering and one for distributors on the three- 
and the Handi-Square milk bottle line. man board. 





WITH THE 


SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Delivers the right kind of stream 


— 


| With Round Nozzle for Distant Rinsing 








With Blade Nozzle for Close-up Rinsing 


| SAVE Fuel, Water and Time 
| —Do Better Rinsing 





For best results use long-lived '/2 Special Lightwight Hose 


equipped with Whip-End and Special Coupling with the Shut-Off Who’s Who in the Dairy Industries. 


Valve. A controlled Pressure Water Station is generally advisable 
Write for detailed information about these and 


the other efficient, money-saving cleaning devices URNER 
-BARRY COMPANY 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE : ‘ 
P. ©. Box 816, Church St. Station Publishers since 1858 


U. S. Post Office, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specially Designed Quality Equipment for Economy and Reliability 





Subscribe To 


 iedtees AMERICAN 
MILK REVIEW 


Projects powerful yet 

not dazzling light 

wherever needed 

Clamp Base - Portable $5 00 

~ seen ie Rib e- . per year 
Safe 


including ‘‘next published” edition of 


92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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The record in other states so far 


rr the producer level were rejected. In to his growing herd of purebred dairy 
this vear: stead, a new law giving the state cattle 
a In Georgia alternate bills to abolish er — for The award was for having the best 
10lds the milk control board, or remove its Sees Wes CUED. record of achievement this year 
shots price-fixing powers, were defeated. Massachusetts passed a bill to per- among 4-H owners of Guernsey cattle 
Enacted was a bill to add a store- mit the milk control board to fix mini The presentation was made Saturday, 
keeper member to the control board mum and maximum retail milk prices. Dec. 8, at the annual Guernsey Asso 
spe and to allow producers in a milk shed Unsuccessfully introduced in the ciation dinner in Clarksville. 
ir to vote themselves om from under North Carolina legislature was a bill Twenty-one-year-old Merrick, who 
ae control. Currently pending is a suit proposing the creation of a state milk owns six purebred Guernseys, has al 
wen attacking the constitutionality of the commission with authority to fix prices ready won recognition in his.county 
= powers of the board to fix prices. paid to producers. for breed achievement, meritorious 
In Florida, the legislature rejected Morgan says there are now sixteen production, record keeping, and junior 
=n a bill to abolish the commission, and states with milk control laws. Twelve nen. Tae son of Mr. and Mrs 
he also another measure which would of these establish producer and con Wilson Merrick, he whe member of the 
“0 have stripped the commission of its sumer prices, four establish only pro- Yardville ponte Dery Gud and 3 
n will iki sides x ducer prices. a past president of the Mercer County 
On ot een - — - iP ge o tage 4-H Leaders’ Association. 
l the mental institutions and schools. \ summary of state milk control iiatititie re a ie 
2 A 80) canted ta Males ofthe a laws now in effect is available from . ae ie aden 2 sr 
SEARS he: a the Department of Agricultural Eco cation ‘ be peceentne — oe ee 
s: re consumes representative to the com section CE. Mnlidinen Wo. to six other 4-H Clubbers for their 
resale mission. work with their Guernsey cattle dur 
con- Montana’s legislature killed a_ bill a ing the last year. They are Daniel 
nthe which would have repealed the state apa nares 0 AAD Wengryn, Somerville; Joseph Jones, 
milk control act which includes price Wilson Merrick, Jr.. who got home Harrisonville, Gloucester Co.; Amy 
af ae to Robbinsville on a furlough from Craig, Asbury, Hunterdon Co.; Jane 
senta- fixing authority. the Army, was given a_ purebred Fogg, Bridgeton; John Vanderveen, 
imers, In Oregon bills to abolish milk con Guernsey calf by the New Jersey Oxford, Warren Co., and J. Neill Har 
three trol entirely or limit price fixing to Guernsey Breeders’ Association to add 


is. Monroeville. 


Salem Co. 
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_WITH THE NEW, ORIGINAL 


SELF-STACKING BOTTOM 


“Hairpin Turn Side Wires * No Sharp Edges 


Today’s finest plus-value wire case with a score 
of exclusive Barker features. No sharp edges 
to scratch or mar paraffin. No clipped wire 
ends. All smooth hairpin turns add strength, 
long life, attractive appearance. Depressed 
handle for truck claw. And star of them all: 
Barker Self-Stacking Bottom ...a rugged, heavy, 
solid all-round bar that ‘‘nests"’ easily, quickly, 
safely. “Slides” into stacking position; higher 
stacks. ‘‘Glides’’ on conveyors, roughest floors, 
trucks; easier handling, practically wear-proof. 
Three won't-sag, heavy FLAT wires under each 
carton. NuNESTyle stacks securely with standard 
wood cases. Get all these features... and 
more ... in Barker NuNESTyle ... the case 
of perfection. Ask your jobber or write for 
details. 


— 





For A Better Buy ... Buy Barker 


~ BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Wire Cases 
152 SEVENTH ST. KEOSAUQUA, IOWA 





<5 % 
SF Sk “ad ae SR 


= tebe ~ 
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The South Builds for Tomorrow 


Through Astute Management and Sound Vision Milk 
Production Has Been Trebled in Coastal South Carolina 





Dairy 
coastal South Caro- 


A f, . lina is an industry 
we that, oddly enough, 


farming in 


has never Hourished 


the way it should, 








considering the year 
‘round mild climate, 
adequate pasturage and heavy milk 
demand. In 1945 one of the largest 
dairies of this area, Coburg Dairy in 
South 


forced to buy 2/3 of its milk supply 


Charleston, Carolina, was 
from out-of-state producers—some as 
far away as Wisconsin and New York 

That same year Francis $. Hanckel, 
president of Coburg Dairy, decided 
to do something about it. It was just 
poor business to spend money out-of 
state for milk when the local environ 
ment offered promise. The problems 
brought on by shipping in and deliv 
ering milk from so far away gave an 
added incentive. 

The plan put into effect by Hanckel 
was not new—it had been done be 
fore, but never by a privately-owned 
Hanckel enlisted the 
aid of the Dairy Extension Service of 


local company. 


Clemson Agricultural College in 
Clemson, South Carolina, and began 
holding meetings throughout the state 
with dairy farmers as well as farmers 
who, heretofore, had shown little in 
terest in milk production. 
1945. 


about 42 local producers with a total 


This was in Coburg had 
of about 1,200 cows. Five years later, 
in 1950, this same area boasted about 
1000 cows 
The milk supply, coming into Coburg 


250 producers milking 


from the 13 county area of lower 
South Carolina, was four and one 
half times as much as five years 


previously. 


By BARBARA PETERSON 




















A fine specimen of Guernsey dairy cow is being inspected at a recent field day sponsored 

by Coburg Dairy in Charleston, South Carolina. This friendly, competitive judging of 

superior cows by the dairy has done much to encourage the once lagging dairy industry 
in coastal South Carolina. 


How this was accomplished shows 
Hanckel’s determined belief in his 
own state, plus the best sort of public 
relations. At the meetings held with 
the farmers, new techniques of milk 
handling, proper feeding and trans 
portation were explained and demon 
strated. N. R. Davis, Jr., 


county agent of 


former 
Jasper county in 
South Carolina was engaged to super- 
vise the immense job at hand. He 
travelled the state talking with and 
helping the farmers on problems 
ranging from individual questions to 
such over-all considerations as getting 
unused pasture back on a profitable 


basis. 


To build up stock 
Hanckel assisted the farmers in im 


run-down 





porting blooded cattle. Some animals 
came from the West, others fron 
Chester County in the upper part of 
known as the Guernse\ 
Center of the South. He made loans 


when necessary to assist farmers it 


the state, 


purchasing modern equipment or 


building new barns. 
To keep interest high and to pro 
vide _ still 


farmer and dairy to understand each 


more opportunities — tor 
other’s problems. Hanckel periodically 
invites his producers and their fam 
ilies to field day outings at the plant 

Coburg Dairy, situated on a smal 
stream just beyond the city limits 
of Charleston, has on the grounds a 
large recreational area which is avail 
able to those who wish to use it, free 





Better Dairies Everywhere Are 


Switching to 


Te ANE aS SNAP-TI'TE NEOPRENE GASKETS 


for Sanitary Fittings 





Order through your favorite jobber. 
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Review 


of charge. Here Hanckel is host to first of the smaller companies in this 
his producers and the day outings con- part of the country to do so. 

sist of cattle judging, boat rides, sea It adds up to a revolution of a 
food dinners and general fun for all. cuit, “Chas teteeekt and collides bee 
held and justified Mr. Hanckel’s faith 


in South Carolina as a milk producing 


4 good example of producer-consume1 


relationship that is paying dividends. 


A problem, not understood in this area. The rise of a healthy dairy in 
wea by a great many of the small dustry holds a bright promise for 
farmers, was the spring flush and fall the entire state. 
famine. With the Clemson College € 


field men, Coburg has demonstrated ARDEN FARMS DIVISION HEAD 
to the farmers the best methods of ., 
J. P. Riley has been appointed man 


ager of the San Diego division of 
Arden Farms Company, it was an 


nounced recently. Howard Williams. 
With only a few producers five assistant to the 


rotating calving so that the dairy is 
assured a steady supply of milk and 


the farmer assured of even prices. 


president, reported 
years ago in the Charleston Milk that the Board of Directors of Arden 
Shed, as the lower third of the state Farms had confirmed the appointment. 
” called, — pea ogee Riley who has been with Arden in 
ing two-thirds of its mi IS NOW Ob- San Diego for twenty-six years, as- 


ining 100% of its raw material fr 
taining 1 of its raw material from sumes the duties of the late Herbert 


within this section. The Coburg ad- 


Sponholz. 
vertisements now carry the slogan, 
ae A a In his career with Arden, Riley ha 
“Coburg Milk is South Carolina Milk— filled \ Sa al ti dust le X 
a cage illed a variety of positions, giving him 
Is GOOD Milk. Ce ae 
a rounded experience in almost every 
The quality of the milk has risen phase of the business. He started as 
along with the quantity. Last spring an order clerk, and then entered the 
Mr. Hanckel expanded his operation sales department, later becoming 
to include ice cream. His was the wholesale route superintendent. 
Ge a > oe : 
ey %} os ae TREEN 
5 exe => . ° 
don’t gamble ~~ **<<.) on lubrication 
te 








YOUR BEST INSURANCE 
AGAINST COSTLY 
BREAKDOWNS, REPAIRS 
OR REPLACEMENTS 








Each of the several Dari-Lubes and how to use it. ; 

a grcncns for a specific Play it safe. Protect your MORE 
job... tested thoroughly ... Cherry-Burrell equipment with TD 
proved on that job through ac- the lubricants that are com- TRIPS 





tual field use. Dari-Lube is easy pounded specifically for it — 
fo use . . . simple, clear direc- Dari-Lube. Ask your Cherry- 
lions are printed on each con- Burrell representative to fill 


In 1935, Riley became sales man 
ager of the wholesale milk department 
and ten years later was appointed as 
sistant manager of the San Diego 
division. 


In addition to his business career, 
Riley has been active in civic and 
service club circles. He is a past presi 
dent of the North Park Lions Club, a 
member of the San Diego Club and 
has participated in Community Chest, 
Red Cross and other civic drives. 


* 
STERLING ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Alan J. Bronold, Sales Manager of 
Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, has just announced the ap 
pointment of the following additional 
distributors to better serve the increas 
ing demand for Sterling Electric Powe 
Drives: Allied Bearings Supply Co., 
822 South Boulder, Tulsa 5, Okla.; 
Berry Electric Co., 301 So. 3rd St., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Alabama Bea 
ings Co., Inc., 7 Railroad St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Stanley Elec. Motor Co., 
1520 E. Miner Ave., Stockton 5, 
Calif.; Roy A. Berentz Co., Inc., 1400 
Carr, P.O. Box 564, Houston 1, Tex. 





We specialize in boxes of Cotton- 
wood — the lightest weight hard- 
wood. Reinforced with galvanized 
strapping and nails. Has stacking 
bottom. Fine in appearance, strong 
and durable, the most economical 


milk case to use. 
*Can be furnished with stainless steel strapping and 
dipped in fungus proof material. 


tainer, telling you where, when your lubrication needs today. Si R iz E; N B 0 X COMPAN y 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Soles ond Executive Office 
427 W Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ii! 


427 W_Rendelch Steet, Chienge 6, W Tiogaand Memphis Sts., Phila.,34, Pa 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES. BRANCHES. OFFICES OF DISTRIBUTORS 
AT TOUR SERVICE IM Se CITIES 


a a oe ee z) “ACES IN CASES" FOR OVER SO YEARS 
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Those ADA Boys Are Right 
In There Pitching All The Time 


High-Powered Butter and Cheese Sales Campaigns 
Break Records—’51 Set-Aside Shows 50% Increase 


TRIKING A NEW note in butter 
advertising . . . approving plans 
for the 1952 Ice Cream and Milk 

Festivals .. . unveiling the new “ADA 
AT WORK” film and 


book . . . and adopting a platform 


campaign 


of advertising principles on a product 
basis .. . highlighted the two-day sales 
pointed session of the ADA Executive 
body at New Orleans, La., Novembe 
7-8. 

Now underway in selected areas is 
the market test program giving spot 
sales action for butter, according to 
Owen M. Richards, ADA 
manager. Tuned to the rally cry, 
“Butter Is a Natural Food,” the event 


spreads retail sales influence through 


general 


extensive newspaper advertising, met 
chandising and display S. 

Radiating from the central theme 
are such sales messages as: naturally, 
foods taste better with butter; natur 
ally, butter is made from four pints of 
cream; naturally, the golden color of 
butter comes from pure golden fresh 
cream; naturally, your family deserves 


the best in spreads. 


Record Cheese Festival 
Sharing the sales spotlight with the 
current butter promotion are the re- 
sults of the fifth annual Cheese Fes 
tival. Early 


more people enjoyed cheese in Octo- 


reports indicate that 
ber than in any single month in his 
tory. Under the leadership of the ADA 
and the National Cheese Institute, 
the Festival brought out record-break- 
ing selling support of the October 
campaign by the cheese industry, re 
lated food organizations, retail sales 


groups and food editors. 


New Membership Tools 

Definite ADA membership progress 
is registered by preliminary estimates 
showing a 50 per cent increase in 
the 1951 ADA Set-Aside nationwide 
compared to a year ago, W. S. Mos 
crip, St. Paul, Minnesota, membership 
chairman stated. 
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In telling the ADA story to pro- 
ducers, membership activities will be 
greatly aided by widespread use of 
two new “Tools” introduced at the 


executive session. 

Available through state ADA of 
full-color 
movie and the campaign book, both 
titled “ADA at Work.” Highlighted 
in the campaign book in addition to 


fices are the 28-minute 


the local promotional service are re- 
prints of current ADA advertising, 
poster copy, publicity and ad mats, 
radio spots and ADA 
schedules with circulation by states. 


advertising 


New England producer groups are 
taking steps to join the American 
Dairy Association, C. R. Schoby, Al- 
gona, Iowa, ADA president, told the 
executive committee. When member- 
ship action is complete in this area, 
it will add Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode 


Massachusetts, 


Island to the ADA roster bringing the 
total to 45 states. 


Answer to Cholesterol 


How ADA research pays dividends 
was revealed by Chairman George F. 
White of the Research Committee in 
the announcement that an ADA pro 
ject provides the basis for the dairy 
industry's answer to the cholesterol 
controversy. Three years ago, Dr. An- 
cel Keys conducted a series of human 
feeding studies at the University of 
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“HE DELIVERS THE SOUR MILK” 


Results of this work showed that 
cholesterol found in dairy foods is not 
the cause of heart disease. To convey 
this factual information to the pub- 
lic, the ADA executive committee has 
authorized an allocation of funds to 
match those of industry groups to 
provide reprinting of Dr. Keys’ find- 
ings for distribution to 200,000 key 
professional workers across the coun 
try. 

Dairying in Dixieland received im- 
petus when 200 dairy leaders attended 
the Mid-South dairy ‘rally luncheon, 
an outstanding feature of the ADA 
executive session. Merrill N. Warnick 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, ADA vice-pres- 
ident, Bryan Blalock, the Borden Co., 
Marshall, Texas, Owen M. Richards, 
Chicago, ADA general manager were 
speakers with George F. White presid- 
ing. 

Hosting the ADA session, in addi 
tion to White, were B. B. Jones, agri 
cultural secretary of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce; E. W. Nea 
sham, Baton Rouge, extension dairy- 
man and state ADA manager and Ver- 
non Lary, Jackson, president of the 
ADA of Louisiana. 


Keyed to Brighter Days 
In keynoting the dairy conference, 
Merrill N. Warnick summarized the 
ADA pattern for another chapter of 
progress in dairying through the “work 
hope of the many!” 


“The business-minded farmer is 
walking confidently to market these 
days turning his back on those eco 
nomic evangelists who would sell 
America on another depression,” he 
declared. “The farmer knows this na 
tion faces the best years of its life. 
Income is high. More people are at 
work, fewer out of work. Wants and 
needs are at their greatest. 

“The spirit of ADA,” he concluded, 
“is for a brighter tomorrow, more pro- 
duction and profit for every dairy 
farmer and the dairy industry. To- 
morrow, your ADA visualizes this na- 
tion consuming greater quantities of 
milk, cream, butter, cheese, ice cream, 
evaporated and dry milk. ADA is or 
the march to that promised land—the 
hope of the many! 

Dates were set for the 13th annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation. It will be held March 17, 18 
and 19 in the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
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What's Your Social Security 
Number? Better Find Out 


Since January, 1951, 


Five Million Self-Employed People 


Have Been Covered — Report Due with Income Tax Return 


RE YOU 


as the owner of a trade or 


working for yourself 


business? If so, you may be 


one of the nearly five million in 
dividuals who became covered for the 
first time under the Social Security 
Act on January 1, 1951. Until this 
vear, it was not possible for a self- 
employed individual to earn credits 
towards old-age and survivor's insur 


ance benefits. 


Some steps should be taken now 
in order that your self-employment in 
come will be credited to your account 
at the proper time. The first thing to 
do is to be sure you have a social 
security card. If you have had a card 
before and lost it, you should get a 
duplicate card at your nearest field 
office. If you have never had a card. 
the field office will assign one to you. 


As a matter of fact this is the only 
iction which is necessary at this time. 
Self-employed individuals make only 
one report each year to the Social 
Security 


Administration regarding 


their net earnings. This report should 
be filed with the Regular Income Tax 


Return before March 15, 1952 


Self-employed individuals, with the 
exception of farm operators and cer 
tain professional groups listed below 
who were excluded by law, are cov 
‘red on a compulsory basis. There are 
mly two requirements to be met. One 


is that the business or profession is 


not one of the excepted groups listed 
below. The other is that the indi- 
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vidual have net earnings from self- 
employment of at least $400 during 
the taxable year. All individuals who 
meet these two requirements are cov- 
ered and will be required to file 
annual report on their net earnings. 
You should NOT report your earnings 
on any quarterly report you file for 
your employees. 


The law specifically exempted from 
coverage: 

Farm operators 

Physicians 

Lawyers 

Dentists 

Osteopaths 

Chiropractors 

Optometrists 

Veterinarians 

Architects 

Certified, licensed, registered or full 

time Accountants 

Christian Science Practitioners 

Professional Engineers 

Funeral Directors 

Naturopaths 

If any individual in the above cate 
gory is employed by someone else, 
then, of course, he would be reported 
as an employee on his employer's reg 
ular quarterly tax return. 


Unless you have net earnings from 
self-employment of at least $400 for 
a calendar or taxable year beginning 
on or after January 1, 1951, it is not 
necessary for you to make the report 
at the end of the year. If, however, 
your net earnings are $400 or more, 
you must “#eport and pay the social 
security tax of 24% on the first $3,600 
of such earnings. 


Remember to avoid the rush, which 
is sure to come at the end of this 
year, and get your social security 
cards as soon as possible if you have 
not already done so. 


Any Social Security Administration 
office will be glad to assist you on 
Social Security matters, whether it be 
to issue a Social Security card, or to 
furnish information or a booklet to 
you. 





NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
DIRT-COST-TIME 
LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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s| ry the original Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
ier tar datleleleles Metts Ol. ¢2/ 2471.4) 
it will not splinter or rust — 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment 
Then you'll know why the 
original Kurly Kate tops all 
metal sponges for safety— 


efficiency, economy and speed 

Available in Stainless Steel 
= Special Bronze 

Stainless Nickel Silver 







So Uarantee 
Satisfaction ¢, 

ul 
9vGranteed, Use 
Proves its worth or 
your money back. 





EQUIPMENT 
Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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PRODUCTION and MARKETING 


TOP QUALITY CHEKD MEETING 


Quality Chekd Members Hear How to Build Greater 
Sales and Profits with a Balanced Selling Program 


ORE THAN 150 representatives of the Quality 
M Chekd Dairy Products Association’s independent 
member companies heard the need for a balanced 
selling program to meet today’s competitive market con 


ditions outlined at the association’s 11th general member 


ship meeting in Chicago, November 28 and 29. 


Sessions of the two-day meeting were divided be 
tween discussions of production and marketing techniques 


of ice cream, milk and other dairy products. 


Sales and production panels conducted by Quality 
Chekd members provided a valuable exchange of ideas 
and solutions to mutual member problems in building 


greater sales and profits for dairy products. 


The importance of the food store in today’s dairy 
market was pointed out by R. M. Holman of The Kroger 
Co. Milk and milk products, Mr. Holman reported, are 
major traffic builders in food stores and one of the major 
tonnage items. A good job of selling milk in food stores 
leads to increased sales of other dairy items, especially 
ice cream. 

Members came from twenty-four states, as far north 
as the Canadian border and as far south as the Gulf of 
Mexico, to attend the two-day meeting. An association 
of independent ice cream and dairy companies, Quality 
Chekd has risen to one of the nation’s top producers since 
its entrance into the industry in 1944. In seven years it 
has increased its sales territory from three midwestern 
states to twenty-four states. 

Suggestions for more effective selling of ice cream, 
particularly of bulk ice cream through independent re 
tailers, was presented by Howard Grant, editor of Ice 
Cream Field. It was pointed out that chain stores already 
know how to merchandise their items, but independent 
dealers need more help and instruction in proper met 


chandising to increase their sales 


Added emphasis was given to the balanced selling 
theme by Clint Hentrich, account executive of Campbell 
Mithun, Inc., the association’s advertising agency. Mer 
chandising effort should not be concentrated on one typ« 
of product or outlet, he said, but on all outlets and prod 
ucts in order to capitalize on impulse sales possibilities 
of packaged products in dry stops and bulk products in 
wet stops. 

In presenting a report the association’s progress for 
the year, Managing Director Harlie F. Zimmerman said 
that in the final analysis the only way to measure an 
organization’s growth is by looking at the sales results. 
Sales of Quality Chekd members are leading the industry 
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Dale Bedlin, left, of Superior Dairy Company, Canton, Ohio, 
discusses right and wrong selling techniques with two ‘Quality 
Chekd Players” who put on a skit about route selling at the 
Quality Chekd Dairy Products Association’s 11th general mem- 
bership meeting in Chicago, November 28 and 29. 


iwerage per cent gain by 3.20 per cent for the first three 
quarters of the year. A report of Quality Chekd’s new 
products development program was also presented 


Irving B. Weber, the association's president since its 
founding, was re-elected to head it again for the coming 
vear. All officers and members of the board of directors 
were re-elected to serve for the coming year. 

The role of point-of-purchase material in securing 
greater consumer acceptance for Quality Chekd products 
was effectively demonstrated with several informative and 
entertaining skits. Twelve lovely girls stepped one by one 
from a giant Quality Chekd ice cream carton to dramatize 
the importance of store identification of flavors. The 
world’s rowdiest milkman calmly insulted an exasperated 
housewife in hilarious fashion on the stage and _ then 
changed to a neat uniform in a business-like manner to 
show the important role of the driver salesman in estab 
lishing good customer relations. 


American Milk Review 
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SANITARIANS ELECT OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected 
at the recent meeting of the Interna- 
Milk and Food 


Glenwood 


tional Association of 


Sanitarians at Springs, 
Colorac lo. 


H. | 


tation 


Thomasson, president, Sani 
Shelbyville, In- 
diana; H. A. Barnum, president-elect, 
Chief Milk Sanitation Division, City 
Denver, Colorado; first vice-presi 
dent, John Faulkner, Milk and Food 
Section, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.; second 
vice-president, I. E. Parkin. Dairy Ex 
State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Consultant, 


tension Service, Pennsylvania 
Auditors: James Doughty, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; W. H. Haskell, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. The retiring president is 
Dr. K. G. Weckel, Department of 
Dairy and Food Industries, University 
of Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN PRICE BELOW 
AVERAGE 
Wisconsin retail fluid milk prices 
continue well below the average for 
the nation, according to W. L. Witte 
chief of the Marketing Division of th« 
State Department of Agriculture. 


October retail prices per single 
quart of standard grade bottled milk, 
delivered to the Wisconsin consumer's 
home, averaged 20.2 cents a quart 
in the six cities covered by reports of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Witte pointed out. This is 2.3 cents 
a quart below the average price for 
the same quality bottled milk deliv 
ered to the homes in 24 major cities 


of the nation. 


Wisconsin’s average retail fluid milk 
price last September was 20.1 cents 


a quart—showing a seasonal increase 


of one-tenth cent during the 30-day 
period. The average seasonal increase 
for the nation during the same period 
was two-tenths of a cent. 

Retail prices, per single quart de 
livered, as shown by the October re 
port were: Beloit 21-22 cents; Kenosha 
20 cents; Madison 19% cents; Milwau- 
kee 19-19% cents; 


and Wausau 20 cents. 


Racine 20% cents, 


Average retail fluid milk prices for 
the nation 1.9 cents 
a quart during the 12 months since 


October 1950, while Wisconsin prices 


have increased 


have increased 2.2 cents a quart. 
& 
RUSSELL ELECTED BY N. J. 
ASSOCIATION 
Park. — William Russell of 


Gloucester City is the new president 
of the New Jersey Milk Industry As 
sociation. 


Asbury 


A six-member board of 


trustees 
elected Russell recently at the asso 


ciation’s third annual conference. 


The association voted to appropriate 
$6,000 in its budget to oppose ce 
tain regulations recommended by the 
New Jersey Department of Health. 


Other officers named were Fred W. 
Janssen, Hoboken, first vice-president; 
\. H. Forsythe, Moorestown, second 
vice-president; Joseph Frelinghuysen, 
Jr., Somerville, third vice-president; 
John Paulus, New Brunswick, secre 
Stanley M. Smith, Trenton, 
treasurer, and R. D. Laslocky, River 


side, assistant treasurer. 
& 
HERMAN BODY CO. APPOINTS 


In line with their policy of expand- 
ing their promotional services the He1 
man Body Co., St. Mo., has 
selected Mr. Ray W. Cox as Adver- 


tary; 


Louis, 


tising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Mr. Cox brings to the firm a wide 
experience. He is a graduate of Wash 
ington University School of Journalism 
and for the past five years was Adver 
tising Manager of Metal Goods Cor 
poration, St. Louis. His election to 
the staff gives Herman Body Com 
pany an additional avenue of working 
in closer harmony with the require- 
ments of the milk industry served by 
Herman. 


EZE-ORANGE IN 48 STATES 
The EZE-Orange Company, Inc 
Chicago, _ Illinois, 
Dairy Fruit Drink 


nounced the appointments of several 


manutacturer of 


Bases, has an 


manufacturer's representatives in ter 


ritories not previously covered. 


Mr. James Jennings, Jacksonville 
the State of Florida 
Mr. Jennings is well known in his 


Fla., will cover 


home state and has been in the dairy 


field for many years. 


Mr. Carl L. Holstrom, Ogden, Utah, 
will represent the company in Idaho 
and Utah. 

The J. B. 


and Billings, Montana, are now cove 


Morris Company, Butte 


ing Montana and northern Wyoming; 
and The J. B. Morris Company, Den 
ver and Pueblo, Colo., cover Colorado, 
southern Wyoming and western South 
Dakota. 


With the above appointments, the 
EZE-Orange Company has di 
rect representation in almost all of the 


48 states, and these new 


now 


representa 


tives will render valuable assistance 
to dairies which include fruit drinks 
in their merchandising operations o1 
contemplate their addition to their 


present lines. 





WHEN SHIPPING DAIRY PRODUCTS TO NEW YORK 


You will find the collection of drafts greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 
our bank. We are located in the heart of New York’s wholesale food markets and 
are prepared to offer fast and efficient service to all shippers of perishable foods. 








CHAMBERS ST. AT WEST BROADWAY - 


Your 


We Cordially Invite 


Patronage 





Tue MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


MEMBER 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP OF BANKS 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


JAMES M. KELLY, Assistant Vice-President. 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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VENDING CAPTURES THE MiLI- 
TARY MARKET 


Continued from Page 26 


“eat out” and bring their civilian 


guests for a snack. Dispensing Hood 
Dairy products, these automatic ma- 
chines service 


complement counter 


and are a time-saver for the patron 
who just wants a carton of milk but 
doesn’t care to wait in the cafeteria 
line. 


Dairymen who are now utilizing 
vending equipment in military installa 
tions agree that automatic merchan 
dising has opened up a “plus” market 
for their products, enabling them to 
successfully compete with other coin- 
dispensed beverages for 
drink trade. 
retailing is a 24-hour day-in, day-out 
venture, they emphasize that selection 


“impulse” 
And since this type of 


of the proper type of equipment is 
vital to a profitable operation. The ven- 
dor’s ability 


to properly refrigerate 


and speedily serve a palate-pleasing 

ranked 
considerations influencing approval of 
“silent milk 


Armed Forces locales. Of long-range 


quality product are as key 


salesmen” for duty in 


significance, however, is the fact that 


successful automatic 


merchandising 
programs which aid in building the 
“milk habit” among today’s GI’s, will 
help create the consumption patterns 
of tomorrow — patterns that will aid 
the dairy industry in attaining new 


gallonage goals. 
 ) 
DIXIE CUP APPOINTMENT 


Dixie Cup Company announces the 
appointment of Craig Moore as Mid- 
dle Atlantic Sales Manager, replac- 
ing Ralph W. McClure who will be 


on special assignment. 
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William 


has been made Boston Territory Man 


In addition, Pearlman 


ager and Gerald E. Beatty, Manager 
of Newark Territory. T. J. 


has been assigned to special duties 


Weaver 


with the Sales Training Department. 


6 
HONEYWELL FOOD FIELD HEAD 


William J. Scarlett has been named 
food industries manager for Minne 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 
His appointment, effective Decembe1 
William H. 
Steinkamp, field sales manager for the 


1, was announced by 


company’s Brown Instruments Divi- 


sion. 


Mr. Scarlett will be responsible fo 
promotion and sales nationally of the 
company’s products for the food in 
dustries and will assist in directing 
fieldmen calling upon food and _ re- 
lated trades. 


Mr. Scarlett’s sales engineering ex 
perience covers the past 20 years, in 
cluding air conditioning and _ refrig- 
erating equipment applications. He 
has worked for General Electric Com- 
pany, Frigidaire division of General 
Motors Corporation, the Carrier Cor- 
poration, and for the past 13 years 
with Wallace & Tiernan 
where he has specialized in the pro- 


Company 


motion of the company’s products in 
the food and allied industries. 


The new food industries manage 
holds a mechanical engineering de- 


He is 
a member of the Institute of Food 


gree from Lehigh University. 


Technologists, the Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers, and the Can 
ning Machinery and Suppliers Associa- 
tion. He will make his headquarters 
at the company’s Brown division in 
Philadelphia. 






Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs Only One propagation 


NEW -CARNATION PLANT 
Continued from Page 34 
plant. This hall leads to a 40 foot b 
27 foot hostess room which sit 
ated over the first floor central storag 
area. Each end of the hostess room js 
walled in glass, thus providing ove, 
head views of both ice cream pr ‘ces 
ing and milk processing operstions 
The hustess room'is an innovation j 
many Carnation fresh milk plants, an 
is available for use by women’s group 
for luncheons, socials or food demon 
\ small but 


kitchen adjoins the room 


stration., by appointment. 


comp! 


Ag o the large general offic 
area ane the plant manager’s office is 
hrough a door in the wait 


In back of the office area 


and across the hall from the hostess 


provided 
ing room 
room are a_ storage room, drivers 
room, lockers and lavatories, and th 


rear stairway to the plant area 


The entire plant is surrounded by 
concrete or asphalti> concrete drive 
ways and parkiny a eas. Truck sheds 
behind the plant provide for parking 
and servicing operations for th 
plant’s fleet. A parking lot to handle 
fifty-six cars is located in front of the 


plant. 


In front of the plant, in the north 
east corner of the property, is a Ca 
nation demonstration ice cream store 
This building is a duplicate of th 
store next to the firm’s world head- 
quarters building in Los Angeles 
Constructed of steel and concrete, it 
has floor-to-ceiling walls of glass on 
three sides. Its purpose is to provide a 
training ground for Carnation ice 
cream dealers and their employees in 
the art of proper ice cream fountain 


dispensing and management. 


WIN CUSTOMER 
CONFIDENCE WITH 


FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES 


the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 
ness and Flavor. 







= THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 


Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 
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INDUSTRY PRO‘5IEMS 


Continued from Page 32) 


ment whatsoever. Sodium salts do not 
form .ard scales in boilers or in other 
equipment. It is, therefore, probable 
that 
wate: and for milk cooling 


you can use it for boiler feed 
and re 


trige ation purposes as it is. 


For washing dairy equipment and 
for drinking purposes, removal of the 
salts would be desirable. T' is may 
be accomplished through the use of 
one of the relatively new ion xchange 
demineralizing processes n m the 


market. Complete inform as to 
this possibility may be cbta ed from 


one of the companies ma .facturing 


this equipment. Two of ese com 
panies are: 
The Permutit Company 


New York 18, N. Y. 
and the 
Elgin Softener Corporation 
Elgin, Illinois. 


e 
Guernsey Milk 


Question—We need factual in- 
formation on which to base a sales 
campaign for Guernsey milk in this 
area. The facts we want to bring 
out are the additional food value, 
richer taste, better color, and any 
others which will show the con- 
sumer Guernsey milk is the wisest 
purchase. 

This is to be a general promo- 
tion of Guernsey milk, with no dis- 
tributors or trade names attached. 
Therefore, we are having to work 
without the aid of the Guernsey 
organizations. 


L. W. S., New York. 


ANSWER—The 


cattle, the Jersey and Guernsey, tend 


island breeds of 
to produce a richer milk than the 
Holstein. Because this milk is richer 
and the animals secrete fewer pounds 
of milk, the 


greater and there is some justification 


cost of production is 
for separate advertising and sales at 


higher price. 


No two samples of milk are alike. 
No two samples of Guernsey milk are 


alike. 


“average” sample of milk, for there 


There is no such thing as an 


are so many constituents in milk that 
it would be most improbable for all 
“average concen 


to be present in 


tration. 
We can 

however, in comparing Guernsey milk 

to Holstein milk, or to the mixed milk 


draw certain generalities. 


that is commonly sold in your area 


Since fat is economically the most 
important ingredient, its presence in 
higher concentration is an advantage. 
More important than its actual pres 
ence in larger quantity is that the fat 
with it the 

and D, 
portant in 


carries fat-soluble vita 
which are so im- 
Where 


you find more fat, more of these vita- 


mins, A 
human nutrition. 


mins are usually present. 


Because the yellow color of butte: 
fat is due to carotene, which is con- 
verted in the body into vitamin A, 
it is often thought that butter made 
from Guernsey milk is richer in vita- 
min A potency than Holstein butter. 
This may not be true because the Hol 
the carotene 
itself 


stein converts more of 


into the colorless vitamin and 


its potency per pound of fat will be 


about the same. In short, the yellow 
color itself is not an advantage except 
that customers prefer deeply colored 


milk and will pay more for it. 


Natural 


fat are likely to contain more of the 


milks which contain more 
other milk solids, lactose, protein, and 
minerals. This is a decided advantage 
because the most important nutritional 
part of a bottle of milk is below the 
cream line. The skim from Guernsey 
milk has more protein, minerals, and 
There is evidence to 
that a slightly 
higher concentration of water-soluble 


lactose. some 


show there may be 


vitamins in Guernsey skim 


Guernsey milk does have a higher 
food value than Holstein milk becauss 
it has less water and more food solids. 
This may be a disadvantage to people 
on reducing diets, but in general it 
makes Guernsey milk a better product 


If the customer desires to buy on 
pound of fat, he would need to buy 
29 pounds of 3.45 per cent Holstein 
milk or 19.4 pounds of 5.14 per cent 
Guernsey milk. In the first case, he 
must pay to transport and process 9} 
pounds of extra water in extra bottles 
and almost a 


cases, 50 percent in 


crease in volume. 

At a price of $5 per hundred-weight 
for 3.5 per cent milk, the Holstein 
product would cost 10.5 cents per 
quart, where the fat differential was 
cent fat. At 
the same base price the 5.14 per cent 


6 cents per 1,10 per 


Guernsey milk would cost 12.6 cents 


per quart of 2.1 cents more pe 


quart bottle of raw milk. This would 


least a 2-cent 


necessitate at higher 
price in the market and would discow 
age sales. Under our present pricing 
system on farms, it is more economical 
to produce low test milk, and the milk 
plant often makes less profit on special 
milk such as Guernsey. The figures 


above are should 


exaggerated but 
serve to give you an idea of the price 


relationships. 





fier discs. 
tank. 





223 NORTH MAIN STREET 





MEYERS DISC SCRUBBER 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


For cleaning separator and clari- 
Attaches to any wash 
Brushes adjustable to many 
different scrubbing jobs. 
brushes available. 


Regular price $146.95. Direct from factory price 
$89.95. If not satisfied return with no obligation. 


ROY L. MEYERS MFG. CO. 


All size 


JANESVILLE, WIS. Dowagiac 








Better DRY MILK 





Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The Patented, glass - smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Michigan 
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Steam Cleaner 
STEAM cleaner that works on 
any steam supply of 60 to 150 
pounds 


pressure to remove 


grease and dirt from machinery, 
equipment, floors, etc., is announced 
by Hypressure Jenny Division, Home- 
stead Valve Manufacturing Company, 


Coraopolis, Pa. 


wD | 
i asi 





Model F-15 “Fireless” 
Hy-Steam-Pressure 


Known as 
Jenny, the new 
unit is said to clean eight to ten times 
faster than by — bucket-brush-and- 
scraper or hand-cleaning methods. It 
steam supply with 


mixes positive 


pumped proportions of water and 
cleaning solution for cleaning, sani 


tizing, and deodorizing. 


Portable, the “Fireless” can be 
rolled right to the cleaning job. After 
connecting to steam and water supply 
lines, and 110 volt, 60 cycle AC light- 
ing circuit, a flick of the starting 
switch produces anywhere from 45 
to 90 gallons per hour of boiling hot 


chemical vapor spray, as desired by 


the operator. Where steam supply 


pressure exceeds 150 pounds, manu- 
facturer advises use of a steam pres- 


sure regulator with the “Fireless” 
Jenny. 

Unit, including 25 feet of vapor 
hose, cleaning gun with Nozzle Con- 
trol System, and nozzles, weighs ap- 


proximately 240 pounds; and mea- 


sures 37” long by 27” wide and 37” 


high. Descriptive literature may be 
had by writing direct to the manu- 
facturer. 


Gundlach Program 
P. GUNDLACH & Company, 
Cincinnati technological, mer- 
chandising and sales promo- 
tion counsel for the milk and dairy 
industry has in distribution to the 
trade the “Gundlach 1952 Program 
for Milk and Dairy Products” offering 
definitive promotional and sales ideas, 
plans and materials for use in expand- 
ing the consumer sales potential. 
Product promotions cover milk, cot- 
tage cheese, buttermilk, cream, ho 
mogenized milk and egg nog. 
Monthly 


detailed as practical means to build 


promotional projects are 


increased sales of milk and dairy prod- 


ucts of palate-tempting consumer use. 


Promotional material and counsellor 
service available includes store win- 
dow display retail route literature; 
weatherproof “mobile billboards” on 
truck panels; dairy employee educa- 
tion; supplemental sales material, and 
newspaper, radio and television adver 


tising. 








NEW Cationic CLEANER for DAIRY and CHEESE 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 














CLEANER-SANITIZERS 
QUID — POWDER 


FOR DAIRY FARMS 











LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST 
contact your jobber 


@e BUFFALO 2,N.¥ 

















Lumenite 


controls—to within 1/100 inch 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 
Absolutely sanitary 
Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 
Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast. 


Write for Bulletin L140 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO. 


407 S. Dearborn 


Materials Handling Booklet 


ULLETIN 5191, just published, 

illustrates and briefly describes 

the principal units in the com. 
prehensive Barrett line of equipment 
for the floor level handling of ma 
terials. This line has been “rounded 
out” by the acquisition earlier in th 
year of the Crescent Truck Company 
line of electric industrial trucks and 
tractors, which are also shown in the 
new bulletin. 


The equipment illustrated includes 
electric high-lift fork trucks of both 
rider and “walkie” type; electric high 
lift platform trucks; electric lift trucks 
for skids and for pallets; electric trac 
tors—both rider and walkie types; 
hand lift trucks, including the com- 
pany’s latest hydraulic models; “stee- 


Nifty lifter 


portable elevators — both hand and 


leg” skids; the system; 


electrically operated; steel storage 


racks; hand trucks; and materials 


handling specialties. 
Bulletin 5191 will be mailed upon 


request by Barrett-Cravens Co., 4609 
S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, III. 


>) 
Floor Patch 


concrete floors can be 
with Instant-Use. An 

Instant-Use patch takes traffic 
shortly after it is put down. Material 


ROKEN 


restored 


is simply shoveled into hole or rut, 
tamped, and the job is finished. Traf- 
fic can pass over repaired spot im- 
Instant-Use is especially 
oe 


mediately. 


MILK LEVEL CON 





TROL 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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recommended for repairing breaks in 
concrete due to relocating machines. 
Also efficient for complete overlays. 
Descriptive folder available on request 
to Flexrock Company, 3620 Filbert 
St.. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


& 
Pure-Pak Campaign Ready 


TACKS of magazines as high as 
S the Empire State Building! That's 
the Pure-Pak national magazine 
advertising for 1952, just announced 
by the Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O 


Corporation. 


Designed to help Pure-Pak equip- 
ped dairies sell more milk in the Pure- 
Pak disposable paper milk container, 
the Pure-Pak advertising program will 
include twice as many full-color ad- 
vertisements in leading consumer mag- 
azines in 1952 than appeared during 
the vear just past. Pure-Pak ads will 
also appear in leading trade papers 
serving the grocery, hotel, restaurant, 
transportation and home economics 
fields. 

Pure-Pak equipped dairies in all 48 
states are afforded an opportunity to 
cash in locally on this expanded na- 
tional program through the use of 
free newspaper ad mats, free ad films 
for theatres and television and other 
free milk selling helps. 

Further information may be had 
by writing direct to Pure-Pak Division, 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich. 

= 


Milkstone Removal 
ENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 
P racturinc COMPANY has 
issued a new bulletin for milk 
plant operators giving directions for 
easy removal of milkstone, the hard 
layer of deposits that forms on milk 


=~ 


New Ice Cream Package 
BRAND NEW idea in ice cream 
A packaging, Cut-A-Pak, _ half- 
gallon container, has been in- 
troduced by Continental Can Com- 
pany’ Paper Container Division. 
Designed to fit into the freezing 
compartment of any refrigerator, the 
cylindrical container is scored for cut- 
ting in two places. Each section holds 
one and one-third pints of ice cream, 
enough for the average family. The 
user cuts off the top-third of the pack- 
age, dips from it and replaces the 
cover on the reduced container. 








This self-reducing feature is new 


and convenient both for storing and 
serving. With every use, the Cut-A- 
Pak takes less valuable space in the 
refrigerator. Serving is simpler, be- 
cause there is no need to dig down to 
the bottom of a long container for the 
last portions of cream. The Cut-A- 


Pak  half-gallon 


bright, all-over printing of ice cream 


container features 
maker’s brand name and design in 
several colors. Merchandising aids for 
retailers also are available, it was an- 


nounced. 








plant equipment and retards pasteur- 
ization. 

The pamphlet gives complete, step- 
by-step directions for softening and 
removing daily accumulations of milk 
solids found on HTST plates and in 
holding tubes. It gives as well direc- 
tion for cleaning batch pasteurizers, 
pre-heaters, coolers, vats and other 
processing equipment. A chart shows 
how to mix and apply the solution 
for specific uses. 


Milkstone, considered to be a com- 
bination of lime and milk solids, forms 
principally from milk heating and 
cooling, though it may also develop 
from ineffective cleansing and when 
equipment is cleaned in hard water. 

The bulletin is available on request 
by writing to Pennsalt Chemicals, 
B-K and Household Products Depart- 
ment, 1000 Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 











John Duzansky 


or 


Do You Have a Supply of Grade A 


Milk or Cream to Sell? 


We represent some of the largest producers and 
users of Grade A milk and milk products — 


Call on us to help you with your problems. 


PURE FARMS MILK PRODUCTS, INC. 


1938 W. Augusta Blvd. 


Telephone: BRunswick 8-1410 


BROKERS — WHOLESALE MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


WE SPECIALIZE IN SELLING GRADE A MILK and CREAM 


Are You Looking for a Supply of Grade A Milk or Cream? 





Paul F. Krueger 
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Glass Refrigerator 
RE-DESIGNED and improved 
“Display-All” glass refrigerator 
door is announced by Ameri- 

can Glass Refrigerator Door Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


The new Display-All door, a com- 
pany official points out, places em 
efficient 


sound refrigerator design—at the same 


phasis on insulation and 
time providing the beauty of polished 
aluminum and the unobstructed dis 


play qualities of glass. 


The Display-All doors use two-lite 


Thermopane glass panels, framed 
with a combination of highly polished 
extruded aluminum and heavy ex- 


truded rubber insulation, assembled 





in such a manner as to expose only 


rubber and glass to the fixture in 
terior and polished aluminum and 


glass to the public. 


Doors are built in units, each con 
sisting of a 23 x 52% mullion frame 
and door. On application the fixture 
manufacturer can rapidly interlock as 
many frames as desired without the 
use of screws or bolts. After inserting 
into the fixture opening, the frames 
are secured with concealed wood 
screws. The doors are then hung in 
place by snapping on to full-length 
extruded aluminum piano hinges. No 
screws are required in hanging the 
doors. The frames are equipped with 
extruded aluminum strips that trim 
the opening to give a pleasing appear 
ance to the finished installation. Rub 
ber stripping is furnished to line the 
fixture opening and form a fixture 


to frame seal. 


76 


An illustrated folder giving full in- 


formation is available by writing 
American Glass Refrigerator Door 
Company, 1028 No. La Brea, Los An- 


geles 38, Calif. 
a 


New Personalized Sign 
HE PERFECTION of a _ new 
type multi-colored decal sign 

which can be processed with the 
personal name, services or telephone 
number of the individual dealer, in- 
corporated with the advertiser's mes- 
sage—has been announced by the 


American Decalcomania Co., Chicago. 


The new personalized feature decal 
signs are used primarily on_ store 
windows and doors. Printed in multi- 
colors the decal sign provides the ad- 
vertiser a permanent means of fur- 
thering brand preference at the point- 
of-sale. It offers the dealer or man- 


ager an attractive eye-catching panel 
which can be imprinted with his per- 
sonal or store name, telephone num- 
ber, address, services, titles or other 


messages. 


Investigators in the field have found 
that the new personalized decal signs 
received substantially greater accept- 
ance by storekeepers and dealers, 
were given more prominent positions, 
and were allowed to remain ove 


much longer periods. 


Bottle-Washing Folder 
OW TO GET clean, cloudless, 
sparkling-bright and _film-free 
bottles on a more efficient and 
economical basis is the subject of a 
pocket-size folder just issued by Dia 
Alkali 


mond Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Company, 


Holding special interest for dairies, 
milk plants, bottling 
leaflet 


briefly describes “Sequet,” a newly- 


creameries, 
plants and breweries, the 


developed additive compound de- 
signed expressly for stepping up effi- 
ciency and increasing economy of 


bottle-washing operations. 


Six specific advantages provided by 
this custom-compounded aid to better 
bottle-washing are reviewed and 
directions for its use outlined. Free 
copies of this factual folder may be 
obtained by writing to Diamond Al- 
kali Company, 300 Union Commerce 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Reddi-Wip Growth 

HE GROWTH of Reddi-Wip 

sales in the three years in which 

the handy dessert aid has been 

on the market has created a sizeabk 

new outlet for the dairy products used 
in its manufacture. 

In 1948, the first year Reddi-Wip 
was marketed, 
sold. In 1950, sales totaled 30,000,000 
cans. 

Based upon the 30,000,000 cans of 
Reddi-Wip processed in 1950, an out- 


500,000 cans were 


let was provided for 1,500,000 gallons 
of 36% cream, 1,200,000 pounds of 
condensed skim milk, and 900,000 
pounds of skim milk—a sizeable addi- 
tional market for dairy products 


The climb in Reddi-Wip sales can 
be attributed to two factors: the ease 
with which it produces whipped 
cream toppings without the inconveni- 
ence of whipping and washing uten- 
sils; and the elimination of waste due 
to spoilage. 


New Electric Motor 

HROUGH triple reduction gear- 
Vie in their new Type GM Syn 
crogear, U. S. Electrical Motors, 
Inc., now offer a high torque, low- 
speed motor capable of ratios up to 
175:1. 


pinions driving the output gear, th 


By the use of two secondary 


effective torque rating is doubled. The 





load is distributed equally between 
the two pinions by a splined herring- 
an effi- 


cient, highspeed motor with torque 


bone pinion. Consisting of 
multiplying, built-in gearing, the Type 
GM Syncrogear motor greatly reduces 
the amount of space necessary to 
house this type drive. 

Available in 1 to 10 H. P. with 
speed ranges of 5 to 25 R.P.M., the 
Type GM possesses the advanced fea- 
tures of normalized castings, asbestos- 
protected windings, solid centricast 
rotor and Lubriflush lubrication. For 
a descriptive bulletin, write U. S. Elec 
trical Motors Inc., 200 E. Slauson 
Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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WASHINGTON REPORTER 
(Continued from Page 36) 
essential factors in the expansion of 

the milk industry. 


Milk Prices for 1952 
Milk prices during the coming year 
are expected to be somewhat higher. 
If the anticipated price increase does 
come there is expected to be consider- 
able consumer resistance to the added 
cost of delivered milk. 


Food Supplies—Emergency 
Feeding 


formulated for 
emergency feeding in the event of a 
national emergency attack. The Fed- 


Plans are being 


eral Civil Defense Administration in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture has called on the milkmen, 
grocers, butchers and bakers to assist 
in setting up a program for nation- 
wide emergency civil defense teeding 
in the event of enemy attack. 


Membership on state and_ local 
emergency food supply advisory com- 
mittees will be drawn from leaders 
among the food groups including the 
country’s many dairies. These com- 
mittees will inventory food supplies 
and distribution facilities of commun- 
ities; list warehouses, processing plants 
and other facilities directly connected 
with food supplies and determine vul- 


nerability in event of attack. 


New Salary Regulation for Sales- 
men—Exempts Driver-Salesmen 


General Salary Stabilization Regu- 
lation 5, announced Dec. 1, authorizes 
salary increases in the compensation 
of outside salesmen who receive com- 
business trans- 


missions on sales or 


actions. In order, 


however, SSB exempted most dairy- 


writing the new 


industry outside salesmen by a clause 


which makes the ruling non-effective 
to “driver salesmen as defined in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.” For this 
group, SSB indicates that a companion 
order may soon be issued by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, WSB 
and SSB expect to develop the driver- 


how ever. 





PACIFIC ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET 

The Pacific Dairy and Poultry 
Association will hold its Annual 
Convention and Industry Ex- 
position at Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado, California, March 15, 
16, 17, and 18, 1952. Advance 
reservations should be submitted 
to Rune F. Goranson, Executive 
Secretary, 1304 East Seventh 
Street, Room 256, Los Angeles 
21, California. 











salesman regulation through a joint 
staff discussion, since they feel that 
the driver-salesman is actually a wage- 
worker whose commissions from sales 
are incidental rather than his principal 


source of income. 


New Salary Stabilization Board 
Regulation Makes No Important 


Changes 
HE SALARY Stabilization Board 
has just released a revised GSCR 


No. 1, which incorporates into 
one document all of the various rules 
and regulations applicable to salaried 
workers. In general, however, the re- 
vision did not materially affect any 
workers in the milk industry. It simpli- 
fies some of the legalistic language 
of earlier drafts, particularly those 
sections applying to promotions ef- 
fected because of length of service o1 


individual 


merit. Regulations affect- 


ing compensation when 


employees are shifted to lower-paying 


reductions 


jobs are spelled out more definitely 
It retains all of the important features 
regulations, 


of earlier particularly 


those which stabilize salaries at the 


January 25, 1951, level, and the so 
called 10 per cent catch-up formula. 
It also allows the cost-of-living adjust 


ments. 


Simplified Method of Computing 
Capehart Amendment 
Adjustments 
The Office of Price Stabilization has 
just announced a simplified formula 


for computing ceiling price adjust 


ments allowable as a result of the 
Capehart Amendment to the Defense 
Production Act. It is particularly de 
signed for the small firm which does 
not keep detailed accounting records 
required by previous regulations. Un 
der this new formula, such firms cal 
culate the ratio of total operating costs 
to sales during the first six months of 
1950 and to sales during the first six 
1951. The 1950 ratio is 
then applied to the base period price 


months of 


of each commodity or service; and 
the 1951 ratio is applied to the aver 
age selling price during the first six 
months of 1951 for the 


If the 1950 production cost 


same com 
modity. 
is lower, it is subtracted from the 1951 
The difference is added to the 


1950 base period to determine the 


cost. 


new ceiling. 
OPS warns, 


individual items shou 


that wher 


cost 


however, 
increases 
less than price increases, a compulsory 
rollback to the figure allowable unde: 
the formula is indicated. 

The 


written 


Amendment 
Defense 
Act to allow firms to include increased 


Capehart 
into the 


Was 


Production 


costs, since their base period, for la 


bor, materials and some overhead 


items and administrative expenses. 

















You Cn IMPROVE Your 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
with F-L COAGULATOR 


Instructions on the New Balanced Method of 
Cottage Cheese Making included with each order 


@ PFLAVOR-LIVE, INC. 


845 S. Wabash Ave. 





Chicago 5, Illinois 
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WANTS and FOR SALES 








Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


BOX NO. 


92 WARREN STREET 


publication.) 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 


5) word maximum, 50¢ — 2¢ for each additional word. 


Lightface type: 5¢ per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum). 


(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25e additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 


such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


advertising and will be billed at regular 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE NEW TOLEDO SUS 
PENSION DIAL SCALE, Model 6311, 
Serial No. 762208. Dial 1000 Ib. capacity. 
No tare. Suspension—+44” for Weigh Can 
Stock No. 15. $790; NEW TOLEDO 
SUSPENSION DIAL SCALE, Model 
6311, Serial No. 762207. Dial 1000 Ib. 
capacity. No tare. Suspension 44” for 
weigh units. Stock No. 16. S790; NEW 
(. E. HOWARD ICE CREAM MIX 
STORAGE TANK, 100 Gal. Capacity. 
Model 1347-A. Serial No. 3196. Stainless 
steel inside and outside. 2” cork insula- 
tion. Direct expansion ammonia coil 
S. S. suspended in tank. (Also for wa 
ter.) 14%" No-foam inlet. 14%” 10F out- 
let valve. One % opening. S. S. cover. 
All S. S. agitator. Gear-in-head 4%, HP 
Motor 60-3-220—2 speed Stock No. 4. 
$1250; NEW DAMROW PARAFFIN 
TANK, Serial No. 3991, Model Factory 
Size complete with hoist. Stock No. 29. 
$245; NEW R. G. WRIGHT WEIGH- 
ING AND RECEIVING UNIT, 400 Ib. 
capacity, Serial No. 2839. 400 |b. capae- 
ity complete with we.gh tank, receiving 
tank, pump, platform, scales, beam, dump 
rail. Stainless Steel, soldered. Stock No. 
109. $580; All above equipment NEW 
and in ORIGINAL FACTORY CRATES. 
USED SIMPSON BUTTER CUTTER 

complete with 1-4 pound frame West- 
ern prints and 1-1 pound frame Western 
prints. Stock No. 723. $105; USED 
SIMPSON BUTTER CUTTER com 
plete w.th 1-4 pound frame Eastern prints 
and 1—1 pound frame Eastern prints. 
stock No. 724. $105; USED CHERRY- 
BURRELL ICE CREAM FREEZER 
Model No. DE-40NT—Serial No. 591. 
For ammonia. 40-quart capacity, triple 
dash, motor 60-8-220. Stock No. 1113. 
$900; USED CHERRY-BURRELL VIS- 
COLIZER 414) GPM stainless steel 
head, Serial No. 229382. 15 Motor 60-3- 
270/440. Stock No. 672. 81650; LSED 
CHERRY-BURRELL VISCOLIZER 
200 GPH, Serial No. 231419. 7% HP 
Motor 60-3-220/440. Stock No. 4S. SSO0 : 
USED CHERRY-BURRELL VISCO- 
LIZER—125 GPH, Serial No. 231419. 
> HP Motor 60-3-220/440. Stock No. 
1107. $350; USED CHERRY-BUR- 
RELL SPRAY TYPE PASTEURIZER 

100 Gal. Model SE 100 M, Serial No. 
2248. Stainless steel inner lining, mild 
steel outer jacket. Water Circulation and 
milk pump motor 60-1-110/220. Thermo- 
meter openings and space heater. No 
thermometers, no Sentinel Control. Stock 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 


No. 663. $650; USED CHERRY-BUR- 
RELL SPRAY TYPE PASTEURIZER 

150 Gal. Model M-150, Serial No. 3451. 
Stainless steel inside lining, mild steel 
outer jacket. Stainless Steel Agitator. 
Motor drive 4 HP, 1125 RPM, 60-1-110 
220. Gear Reduction to 25 RPM. No 
Pumps, No instruments. Stock No. 990. 
$750; USED CHERRY - BURRELL 
SPRAY TYPE PASTEURIZER 150 
Gal. Model SE 150. Stainiess steel, inner 
lining, mild steel outer jacket. Stain- 
less steel agitator. 4 HI’? Motor, 60-1- 
110/220. Gear-Reduction to 72 RPM. 
Combination milk and water pump. 4 HP 
Motor, 60-1-110/220. No Instruments. 
Stock No. 901. S800; USED CHERRY- 
BURRELL SPRAY TYPE PASTEUR- 
IZKR—200 Gal. Model 37 CC. Stainless 
steel inner lining, m.ld steel outer jacket. 
11%” outlet. Stainless steel agitator. Mo- 
tor ¥y HP 60-1-110/220. Gear Reduction, 
circulating pump 4 HP 60-1-110/220. No 
instruments. Stock No. 999. $900; 
USED DE LAVAL No. 36 SEPARA- 
TOR, Model ES 3, Serial No. 34237. 
Motor driven 60-3-220. Stock No. 653. 
$300; USED COTTAGE CHEESE VAT 

0 gal. stainless steel inner Ln.ng, mild 
steel outer jacket, 2” Perfection gate 
valve. Stock No. 1099. $125; USED 
COTTAGE CHEESE VAT—590 ss gal. 
stainless steel inner lining, mild steel 
outer jacket. 2” Perfection gate valve. 
Stock No. 1108. $125; All above used 
equipment completely overhauled and in 
good working condition. All prices F.O.B. 
Salt Lake City. Contact R. E. Sorensen, 
W H. Bintz Company, 483 West 3rd 
South, P.O. Box 1350, Telephone LD 19, 
Salt Lake. -M-52 


FOR SALE—1600 G.P.H. Manton 
Gaulin Homogenizer stainless steel 
head sanitary construction. Write 
to Ohio Creamery Supply Com- 
pany, 701 Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 1-M-52 


FOR SALE — Mojonnier Cabinet 
Cooler, 14,000 pounds capacity, 
stainless steel throughout. Write 
the Ohio Creamery Supply Com- 
pany, 701 Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 1-M-52 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Heil stainless steel tank 
1550 gal. on Dorsey trailer with 194s 
Chevrolet tractor tank and trailer like 
new—$3,500.00 ; C. P. Rotary can washer, 
5 years old—S8350.00; C. P. 6OxS Surfac 
cooler—S100; CC. P. 4x6 Surface Cooler, 
stainless covers, distributer and accumu- 
lator—S200; DeLaval No. 32 Separator 

$200; 2 C B Spray vats, stainless in 
and out, Sentinel Controls, $750 each; 
24 feet C. P. bottle conveyor with bronze 
chain, adjustable turn, gear-head motor 
drive, stainless accumulating table—S4S0; 
( B Weigh can, stainless, 500 Ibs., 4 vears 
old, good as new, cost SSSO; price S500; 
C P Wizard Cold Hold Storage tank 
with cooling coil, rated 1000 gal., actual 
capacity 1265 gal. Price $1500. Write 
to ROEMER DAIRIES, 5101) Alpine 
Highway, New Orleans 20, La. 1-M-5z 


FOR SALE—1000 gallon Cherry-Bur- 
rell Model SVS all Stainless Steel Stor 
age Vat with cooling coil; SOO and 1000 
gallon Horizontal Coil Vats with = stain- 
less steel linings and T. C. coils; 4000 
Ib. and 11,000 Ib. Short Time Pasteuriz- 
ing Systems; 100 to 400 gallon Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers; Creamery Package 
Plate Cooler, 5S s. s. plates; Mojonnier 
Junior Stainless Steel Cabinet Cooler, 
12 wings 40 tubes high; Cherry-Burrell 
Junior Cabinet Cooler, 7 wings 36 tubes 
high; 75 to 1500 gallon Homogenizers 
or Viseolizers; No. 55 Waukesha N.ckel 
Alloy Pumps; 1000 to 4000 gallon Pfaud- 
ler Glass Lined Tanks (For By-Prod- 
ucts); sottle Fillers, sottle Washers, 
Pumps, etc. Many other desirable items 

wr.te or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Tele- 
phone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 1-M-52 


FOR SALE — Fillers — Cemac 14 
valve 48mm. one R. H. used three 
years, one L. H. used 6 years. Re- 
placing both with 28 valve. Good 
condition, less cappers. Write to 
Twin Pines Farm Dairy, 8445 Lyn- 
don Avenue, Detroit 21, Michigan. 

1-M-52 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS—150 and 200 
gallon Round all S.S. Pasteurizers; 12, 
OO Ib. and 20,000 Ib. Clarifiers; Com- 
plete Receiving Room Equipment consist- 
ing of Seale, 1000 Ib. Stainless Steel 
Weigh Can, Stainless Steel Receiving Vat, 
Rice & Adams 12 C.V.M. Washer, also 
lot of incoming and outgoing Can Con- 
veyor. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 





FOR SALE 
sure; smoke stacks; 
tubes; pumps; motors; pipe; valves and 
fittings; either new or used. SAVE 
MONEY—send us your inquiries, Otto 
Biefeld Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 

1-M-52 


Boilers, high or low pres- 
breechings ; boiler 


FOR SALE—1 Midwest Aluma Seal 
Capper—3 heads—48 mm.—right hand 
Will fit AG Seventy or AG One Hundred 
Milwaukee Filler. Like new, used 6 
months. Cost One Thousand Dollars. Rea 
sonable Offer accepted. Write to Shore 
Dairies, Inc., P. O. Box 152, Allenhurst. 
New Jersey. 1-M-02 
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“EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE __ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—5 foot Mojonnier Pan FOR SALE —1 Lathrop-Paulson FOR SALE — One Cherry-Burrell 


nolished stainless steel. Complete with 





il auxiliaries, like new. Write to the Straightway Can Washer, 16 cans Medel CS bottle washer. This is a 

Henszey Company, Watertown, Wiscon . sth six wide washer in excellent con- 

sin I-M-i2 per minute, wit seed sad dition and one C-B G 7 bottler com- 

= FOR SALE—1 Cherry-Burrell 6 foo speed reducer and solution pump pletely overhauled and ready for 
ye preheater ; 1 Heil 4 ide bot le . in 

— 1 3h Vilter freon pric ocho and motors. Write to the HERSHEY operation. Also 1949 Dodge 1% ton 


el tank cater cooled; 1—2 h.p. Par compressor, CORPORATION, HERSHEY, PENN- truck with two speed rear end and 


h 194s r cooled; 3 sections of 4 foot surface 


er like ooler: 1—200 gallon stainless steel lined = SYLWANIA. 1-M-52 Millington insulated body. We in- 























washer isteurizer; 1 100-gallon stainless steel : vite you to personally inspect this 
Surtiac ned pasteurizer ; 2 steam heat unit space FOR SALE--4A0M Misprint Sealright . : 
Cooler, eaters; 1 heavy steel 3 compartment conical quart milk containers; will sell equipment. Sebree Dairy, 154 E. 
ee wash tank; several long stem thermom any amount. $25.00 per M, F.O.B. Bris Chestnut Street, Canton, Illinois. 
parator eters. short lengths stainless steel 14% tol, Virg:nia. Write to Pinemont Farms. 
less in neh pipe. also fittings and valves; 1 E 2 Inc.. 1430 West State Street, Bristol, 1-M-52 
each ; DeLaval Separator. This equipment is Virginia 1-M-52 : : = - 
bronz n good repair. Any reasonable offer FOR SALE—500 and 1500 gallon bi 
motor will be accepted. Write to the Plymouth tanks, coils and compressors ; Gx6 am 
S480; Dairy. Plymouth, Indiana. 1-M-52 mona Compressor; 200 gallon M. G. Ho 
4 years mogenizer; 100 and 200 gallon pasteur 
» S500: FOR SALE—5x5 15 h.p.. Frick Am izers; four wide bottle washer; 20° h.p 
e tank nonia Compressor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220- vertical boiler; G-70 filler; four can but 
actual 410 volt. Also one Model 3-S-10 Cherry termilk cabinet ; food locker boxes; round 
W rite Burrell Sweet Water Cooler. Write to can washer; 56 mm. bottles and cases; 
Alpin Meadowbrook Dairy, Pottstown, Pennsyl No. 3 Int. separator; Int. miiking ma 
1-M-52 vania, or to Pennsylvania Dairy Supply Large srati f oy chine ; 34x115 brick building. Write to C 
ompany, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. sarge operation Or Ove! M. Weise, 101 Bertha Avenue, Donora, 
7 ae 1-M-52 100 retail routes switch- Pennsylvania 1-M-52 
‘| Stor . r 
id 1000) REBUILT Pasteurizers, Milk Cool ing from glass to paper BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
. stain- ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate ; al a r, ee 
-: 4000 Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers and container. Wants speci- 
steuriz Bottle Washers. Send wet ur day ent fications and prices on WANTED—To purchase or lease, 
tainless nents. Ohio Creamery and Supply Com > ms ‘ zs | 
Package ny, 701 Woodland Avenue, Cieveland light weight, compact re- Milk Plant that is under the New 
jonnier 15, Ohio 1-M-2 tail milk carrier to hold York State Milk Marketing Order 
ovoler, > , e Py 
surrell FOR SALE—1 Cherry Burrell, c ,? ay) 12 quarts ot milk in —500 to 1,500 cans of milk per 
6 tubes Butter Churn, serial No. OSTT, 1) hep : ee : — = us . we . : * 
ee 360-220 volt, motor mounted, No, 62971 square paper containers. day; a, a pricey Sogn or 
N .ckel Fige Guard Hails. Write to Pinemont Also interested in similar manufacturing plant. Please write 
Pfaud- Farms, a, ee ee. eae M33 carrier for 6 half-zallon giving full details in letter to Box 
y-Prod- pecs Resta Racing wines Bea oe 174, care of this publication. 
oe FOR SALE —1 Cherry-Burrell, No. paper containers. 1-M-52 
ce FP-90 Friday Butter Press, serial No 
1 Fast ioe Seeeawen OS Geet pete. eee Box No. 208 FOR SALE — Modern Milk and Lee 
7 on to Pinemont Farms, Inec., 1480 West State neering Be: ie > ct ames 
Y. Tele ics Bristol, V 1-Mone Cream Plant, located South Central par 
1-M-52 —, Se Se ne of MAGIC CIRCLE, in South West 
FOR SALE—1 Cherry-Burrell Cheese State. Doing approximately $375,000 
nac 14 Vat, 50 gallon stainless steel. Write to FOR SALE 1.193 1 Gaull —— per year, This plant = hye 
Pinemont Farms. Ine... 1430 West State P Bs — ~ted fa on saulil wugh as an investment as we as a 
| three eae Bristol, Vir wom A 1M Homogenizer, Model E, used less than business. Price based before recent in 
rs. Re- Se eer, one year, S950. 1-3%% x 31, Baker Ice flation. Write for full particulars to 
Good FOR SALE C.P. No. 28 Rotomatic Machine, Model 6A, $200, “4 -24x2% sox 197, care of this publication. 1-M-A2 
he Filler, hand feed, stainless steel bowl, and Baker Ice Machine, Model 4A, $100. 1 - 
rite to equal fill valves. In fair condition. $ 0.00. 6 foot, 2 section surface cooler, tinned MR. PRODUCER MR. SMALL 
5 Lyn- Write to 412 Berrien Street, Albion, copper, S60. 1-100 gallon Cherry-Burrell BUSINESS MAN: Our Weekly Income 
: Y Michigan. 1-M-52 Cheese Vat, Model R, $40. 1-30 gallon Record Book will help your prepare you 
shigan. surge tank (new). 1-Jaleo 12 bottle 1951 Income Tax Reports most quickly 
| -M-52 FOR SALE—Two Stainless Steel Open Centrifuge. 50 gross of printed 51mm. and more efficiently. Send for your copy 
Hot Wells, 4500 pound capacity, 52 inch square bottles. 2-Cooler blowers. 1 now. Price $6.00, Post Paid. Write to 
aa 1K) liameter. Write to Hoosier Condensed Helmeo Lacy Fountaneet. Write to Sun IP. K. Sales, 505 Sth Avenue. New York 
ae 20: Milk Company, Bluffton, Indiana. 1-M-52 beam Dairy, Perry, Iowa. 1-M-52 City. New York. 1-M-52 
Com 
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Stainless Steel Sponges 











SAVE the Dairy Industry. 
s. Otto 
MS? Guarantee Every Kleenette sponge must give the fullest 
al satisfaction in Durability, Performance, and Quality or full 
oe purchase price will be refunded as stated on every box. 
undeed Compare - Make the smart decision - Buy Kleenettes 
used 6 
irs. Rea 
o Shore AVAILABLE THROUGH JOBBERS..COAST TO COAST 
lenhurst 


1-M-5 KLEENETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 1269 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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DESIGN ENGINEER 


PLANT FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS 





_ ( 

FOR SALE — Milk bottling plant in FOR SALE— Truck lettering and — 
town of 8,000 in northeast selling better trade mark decals made for your truck ‘ 

than 4000 quarts a day. Gross sales of and store front advertising. Easy to ap DAIRY DESIGN ENGINEER missed 

about $375,000 in 1951. Write to Box ply, uniform, distinctive, economical for ‘ 

204, care of this publication. 1-M-52 large or small needs. Write for catalog (AGE ABOUT 35) WANTED FOR yf pur 

to the Mathews Company, 827 South Har- DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT into th 

FOR SALE—Pasteurizing Plant Com vey Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 1-M-52 ie ’ 

plete (except building) $3,000.00. Equip ON DAIRY PROCESSING EQUIP. hreedit 

ment includes: one 100 gallon pasteur PURE TREE RIPENED LIME JUICE, MENT LINES. PREVIOUS EX.| — cound 

izer, cooling board with covers and re 


frigcration compressor; refriserator radia. ORANGE JUICE OR TANGERINE PERIENCE IN SIMILAR WORK] cattle : 
tor with compressor; 8 h.p. boiler with JUICE FOR BETTER SHERBETS. Sam- REQUIRED. PROGRAM OF DE. 


> herds. 
coal stoker; 1947 Dodge 1% ton panel; 


bettlon; sinks; cane, ete., everything goes. ple order, 12 Number 10 cans, any VELOPMENT WITH WELL-KNOWN the str 


This equipment cost $5,500.00 new, 5 combination, only $15.00. Write to MANUFACTURER OFFERS Op. a blue- 


years ago. Plant is in operation. Please 


write to Quality Dairy, Kingston, Utah Choate and Atkins, Inc., Eustis, PORTUNITY FOR RESPONSIBILITY of the 












































1-M-52 Florida. 1-M-52 AND EXERCISE OF CREA. Sah 
- annie 40 eae es TIVE ABILITY. COMPANY HAS New | 
WANTED TO BU HELP WANTED EXCELLENT PROGRAM OF EM.| — jiclped 
WAN TED—Cherry-Burrell G-70 or G WANTED Cottage cheese maker for PLOYEE BENEFITS. SUBMIT Id ix 
100 milk bottle filler with 48mm. filler plant in Central New York State. State : 5 
valves and coverite cappers. Write to age, experience, family status and salary RESUME OF EXPERIENCE alae springs 
Shawsheen Stock Farm, Argilla Road, expected. Write to Box 203, care of this Box 207, care of American Milk with t 
Andover, Massachusetts. 1-M-52 publication. 1-M-52 Review 
: spring. 
WANTED — Cooler covers for 8’ Cool- WANTED — Manager of large manu | ked 
er (36 one inch tubes). Must be in good facturing plant in Central New York SOaKC 
condition. Write to Shawsheen Stock State. Many products made. Top salary. countr 
Farm, Argilla Road, Andover, Massachu- Write to Box 202, care of this publica W. H. ALLEN, OTHERS CITED ke 
setts. 1-M-52 tion. 1-M-5z AT BANQUET ? 
” the w 
WANTED — Large or small supply of , ~ New Brunswick, N. J.—Willard H 
skim to be manufactured on premises. POSITION WANTED ‘ eee 7" the ac 
; esa ‘ “ Allen, State Secretary of Agricultur | 
Unequalled opportunity. Reply to Box peri > WANTED ene Se . : put hi 
136, care of this publication. 1-M-52 POSITION ANTED- et ae and six other farm leaders wer : 
years old, extensive experience lb dairy , ; son al 
WANTED—Cherry-Burrell G-100 cov- processing, formerly dairy plant Inanager praised at the annual banquet ot the ; ; 
erite cauppers 453mm. must be in good in France, have excellent Pes, E. B. Voorhees Agricultural Society jr os 7 
condition, State price in first letter. Write tend to remain in the U. S. and seeks e ipl ' ‘ . rain. 
to Shawsheen Stock Farm, Argilla Road, permanent position with opportunity for the Rutgers l niversity Commons 0 
Andover, Massachusetts. 1-M-52 future. Please write to Jacques Fidao, ae is n 
ani o 2761 Brandywine Street, N.W., Wash- December 14. ust a 
WANTED — One Atmospheric Drum ington, D.C. 1-M-52 Members of the society are alum 
Drier preferably 32” x 96’. Please write seescereeresesiree “ie a ‘oll is a b 
giving all particulars to THE DELTA POSITION WANTED in a dairy of short courses at the College of in sin 
GLUCOSE REFINERY LIMITED, plant. Had 25 years experience in dairy Agriculture. The formal citation t 
R.R. No. 3, VANCOUVER, BRITISH plant work and have a Testers License. : ae tells 
COLUMBIA, CANADA. 1-M-52 Can operate any kind of dairy equipment Allen emphasized his “always courte. = 
- a and can make buttermilk and good cot ous interest in the problems of each of i 
tage cheese. Have had lots of experience r TUITON 
~ MISCELLANEOUS in refrigeration work. For the past 20 the many phases of farming whic! y 
F : : : years, have been working plant foreman. . . oric: e Tew ol 
Chocolate Milk made from Bradway Reply to Box 206, care of this publica- make bad the sgicuiere of Na wallo 
genuine chocolate powder or syrup is bet tion 1-M-nv Jersey. ' 
ter. Write for sample to Bradway Choco- . cae ; 3 os . less 
late Company, New Castle, Indiana. ae Alumni in three fields were com- | 
3 ~.) » . depre 
1-M-2 THERMOMETER REPAIR mended for their success: Eugen “I 
"1 . wD © , ; > . 7 so m 
Dairy Grape-ade is profitable. Your a ae We repair Mer- Rutan, florist in New Market; Johr 
total cost 9¢ per quart. Write for sample curial Indicating Thermometers, dial ther- - : = ; ' 
to Bradway Chocolate Company, New mometers and recording thermometers of Krokos, poultryman near Milmay, At. 
Castle, Indiana. 1-M-52 all makes, Instruments are reconditioned lantic County, and H. Malcoln 
like new. Satisfaction guaranteed. For ri ‘ _ 
Dairy Orange-ade base made from fresh economical savings, ship your thermom- Adams, fruit and dairy farmer, Fran 
oranges. Write for sample to Bradway eters to the Nurnberg Thermometer Com lin Park. Somerset Countv. Adams is 
Chocolate Company, New Castle Indiana. pany, 124 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, , 4 ; 
1-M-n New York. 1-M-ne a former president of the society. 7 


Low Cost 
Sanitary Way 


} KEEP POSTED 
toCLEAN fad be tg 4 
ALL CANS TES BY MAIL -- 


Thoroughly cleans in- 
side of straight or ir- 
regular shaped cans. 
Multiple fingered rub- 
ber scrubber gets to 
every corner and 
crease. Electrically op- 
erated. Attach water 














The Producers’ Price-Current, Subscription Edition, pub- 
lished every business day in the year except Saturdays, gives 
very full and accurate reports of the New York produce 
markets — eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, fruits, vegetables, 
etc. Recognized everywhere as the authority on current 
values. Subscribe at once and keep the paper on file for 
reference. Subscription rates on request. 
















line, plug in and it’s ° | 
+ aes Gar 608 URNER-BARRY COMPANY | 
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GORDON JOHNSON COMPANY 


2519 U Madison St., Kansas City, Mo. 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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WRONG SIDE UP 

Continued from Page 17) 
turv it has taken in cream and neve 
missed a pay day. In 1906 a car load 
if purebred Holsteins were brought 
into the territory from Wisconsin. A 
breeding circuit was set up and the 
sound milk-producing blood of fine 
cattle seeped into the growing dairy 
herds. Behind all of this activity stood 
the strong figure and bright vision of 
ablue-eved immigrant from the shores 
of the Baltic Sea. 

John Christiansen still lives in the 
New Salem, North Dakota that he 
helped to build. He will be 90 years 
old in March. Dakota 


springs have touched his homestead 


Sixty-eight 


with the fabulous green of a prairie 


spring. Sixty-eight summers have 


soaked up the 
country-side brown and dry in_ its 


moisture and left a 


wake. There have been years when 
the wheat vield was a scant bushel to 
the acre; years when a farmer could 
put his hand on the shoulder of his 
son and say to a visitor, “Eugene’ll be 
four come June. He’s never seen it 
rain.” 

On the south side of highway 10, 
just a mile east of New Salem, there 
isa boulder bearing a bronze plaque. 
In simple forthright words the plaque 
tells the story of John Christiansen 
ind the old found the 


furrows “wrong side up.” 


Sioux who 


You can still see the old buffalo 
wallows as you drive across the limit 
less North Dakota Shallow 


depressions in the original prairie sod, 


prairie. 


so much a part of our history and 








vet so remote from our modern life. 
You can see the sloughs black with 
ducks and the wandering creeks bear- 
ing their headdresses of willow and 
aspen. You can see the cattle and 
the windmills and the lonely farm- 
steads on the horizon. And over every- 
thing you can see the vast, imper- 
reaching 
to the edge of the 


sonal, magnificent prairie 
away and away 
world. 


e 
COE APPOINTED BY SMITH-LEE 


R. C. Reinhardt, Sales Manager of 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc., Oneida, N. Y., 
has announced that Ward Coe, of 


Campobello, South Carolina, will be 





the new Smith-Lee sales representa- 
tive for Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. 


Mr Coe, has been employed by 
Smith-Lee since June, 1946, and will 
take over his new territory effective 
January |. He is married and has 
two children. 


JOHN CHRISTIANSEN HOME AND HERD 


January, 1952 




















end: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 








J 
~ pivision oF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 














STAR PUMP SALES DIRECTOR 

The Star Pump & Cooler Corpora 
1218 North Fifteenth St., St. 
Louis 6, Mo., manufacturers of Aero 


tion, 


flow Dry-Cold Milk Coolers, an 
nounces the appointment, effective 
December 15th, of C. J. Sieber as 
Director of Sales. Plans are being 


made to develop and manufacture 
additional types of milk coolers, cov- 
ering the entire field of Cooling Milk 
on the Farm. 


* 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The Alabama Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual state con- 
vention at the Battle House in Mobile, 
Alabama on January 17-18-19, 1952. 
An outstanding program is planned 
with national speakers including Gene 
Flack, Richard A. Werner of the 
M. I. F., the noted Kentucky humorist 
Col. Jack Major and R. C. Hibben of 
i: & & GG a oe 
notable speakers and a round-table 


addition other 


discussion of production problems. 
For further information write to 
E. L. Turner, Jr., Turner Dairies 
Post Office Box 1161, Anniston, Ala- 
bama. Mr. 
the Program Committee. 


Turner is Chairman of 
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1952 SALES 






MAKE THIS SALES 
CURVE RISE 


THE RIGHT SALES TOOLS, of course. They consist of product 
research and preparation, the correct package around the prod- 
uct, excellent flavors, planning an advertising and merchandising 
program and execution of the program. 


WRITE US NOW. We can help your 1952 Sales Curve rise. 


G. P. GUNDLACH & CO. 


1201 West Eighth Street Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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